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AMERICAN BOOK COTPIPANY’S 


TWO NEWEST BOOKS 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


By H. A Guerser. A new mythology for school, home, 
and library. Seventy-one sumptuous full page pictures. 
Charming literary style. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.50. De- 
scriptive illustrated circulars free on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE oF NEw York, 
Regents Office, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 1, ’94. 
I wish that MYTHS OF GREECE AND 
ROME could be in every school library in the 
State. We shall immediately put it on our list 
of books recommended for libraries—CHAREEs 
F. WHEELOCK, /uspector of Academies. 


School Management 
By Dr. Emerson E. Wuirte. (/ust issued) . . $1.00 


This, the latest contribution to pedagogical literature, is the 
result of the authors’ many year’s experience, observation, and 
study as instructor, superintendent, lecturer, and writer. It is 
a practical and valuable treatise for teachers and all persons 
interested in the right training’ of the young. 





Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—no extra charge for delivery. Correspondence 
is cordially invited on al] matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. We 
publish the leading text books of America and can satisfy every reasonable demand in this 
line of publication. Address the office nearest you— 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston or Portland, Ore. 


The Secret and steadily increasing popu- 
of the larity of Dr. Dreyspring’s 


Success is that his method is based 


on sound pedagogical principles and_ pro- 


German and French books 


duces the best results in the class room. 


His 


Dreyspring’s Cumulative Method 


series now. includes 


Dreyspring’s French Reader on the 








in German . ‘ $1.20 | the Cumulative Method . oe ys 
Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in French .60 
| German ‘ ° - ; .60 | Dreyspring’s First German Reader .60 
| Dreyspring’s German Verb Drill 1.20 | Leichte Aufgaben im Engliechen 1.00 
Approved Modern Language Texts 
Duffet’sa (Hennequin’s) New French | Fasquelle’s French Series. F 
Method ‘ ; $1.20/| Gastineau’s Conversation Method, 
Eclectic German Readers . French and German, each . $1.25 
Eclectic German Copy Books, Van der Smissen & Fraser’s High 
5 Numbers, per doz. .84;} School German Grammar . 1.25 


| Woodbury’s German Series . . 
.48 | Worman’s German and French Series 


Eclectic German Exercise Books, 
5 Numbers, per doz. 





Our list also includes excellent representative Methods, Grammars, 
and Readers, in Italian and Spanish. They are described in the Modern 
Language Section, which is mailed free on request. Books sent prepaid 
to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore 





ALMOST A MILLION! 


Over 950 Thousand Copies of REED’S WORD LESSONS Already Published. 
THE DEMAND OF 1893 UNEQUALED BY THAT OF ANY YEAR PRECEDING. 


A FEW OF ITS MOST CONSPICUOUS FEATURES: 

I. LIMITATION.—The exclusion of unusual words, | 1V. ILLUSTRATION.—To illustrate the uses of words, 
and those not liable to be misspelled, misused, or! time and labor have not been spared in wee | 
mispronounced. | from classical literature the richest thoughts an 

Lannea ence —-Ditesent metote of classi | the choicest gems of expression. 
best fitted. to ins waa oe ven ey | V. PRONUNCIATION.—The principles of pronuncia 

III. GRADATION.—The work has been graded not| tion are earefully taught, and applied without de 
merely with reference to the difficulty of the| ‘acing the page or confusing the eye, to any con- 
words, but mainly with reference to the natural, Considerable extent, with diacritical marks. 
growth of the child’s vocabulary. 

188 pages. 12mo. Introdaction price, 25 cents 
The publishers would cheerfully send circulars or give other information regarding this conspicuously 
successful work. 


Two Great Series of Text-Books United. 


THE SHELDON SERIES 1x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


Sheldon’s.Modern School and Franklin Readers. | Patterson's Elements of Grammar. 

Sheldon’s and Franklin Arithmetics. Scudder’s United States Histories, 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Sheldon’s and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences, 
Sheldon’s Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book. Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Ai. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 










SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


‘* We are entirely satisfied with it.”’"—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. Se. ,Hartford, Conn, —— ** Have seen no book we would substitute for it ’’~Mr. 
J. F. Kent, Pr. H, Sc., Concord, N. H. —— ‘Have not seen a mre satisfactory book.”—Mr 8. B. Clark, Mil Acad., Worcester, Mass.—‘' Too 
much cannot be said in its favor’’—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt , Joliet, Ill. —— ‘It bas given entire satisfaction.’—Prof Evans, State Nor. 
Sch, W. Va. — “I have not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”’—Prof Fogg, Co. Supt , Marshali Co., la. —~ *‘ Better adapted 
than any with which your committee is acquainted.’’— Report of Text-RookCom., Philadelphia ——* We find it perfectly sa'isfactory as a text- 
book ’— Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. H Sc.. Lynn, Mass.——*' The results are far better than with ony other book I ever used.’’— Prof. 
feo EK. Dixon, Prin. H. Sc., Cohoes. N. ¥.——* We regard itas superior a4 a practical text-boo. to any with which we are acquainted.”’— Chas. 
W. Hill and forty one other Boston Masters.——‘' Is simple, comprehensive, and contains what is needed in public school work.”’--Prof. Frank 
R. Dyer. Prin. Sc . Salem, Ohio 

MESERVEY’S’' TEXT-BOOKS meet ail the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfac- 

tory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, .- . 23 Hawley St., Boston; 106 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


TWENTY GooD BooKS FOR $5.25. 





Meservey’s Text-Books 


ae | 


Look Keeping. 








A handy-volume Library, containing some of the English Classics, Tales, Essays, and Primers of Literature. The entire set in a box. 


POETRY. | Rufus Choate. By Epwin P. Wuippce. too pp. 16mo. Clo. LITERATURE. 
i The Task. A Poem in Six Books. B > _| English Humorists. Vo/. /.: Swift, Congreve, Addison, : ; . 
BT armees: Sonat etyS Books. By Wuutsam Cowren, | Bmahi Sommitncopiows noch, 0p pagent sono. Claim; A Prtmer of French Literature. Don othe tine of 
j | 7 . ; . ~ Oy, « ’ ’ . 1EO. 
Ameen Pee By THOMAS DuNN ENGLISH, M.D., Fielding, yao iggy BP yd sa gpl orgy Bm Sainreseat. 225 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 
0 ee | 214 pp. 16mo, Cloth, By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 4 Primer of American Literature. From the time 
BIOGRAPHY. | Machiavelli---Horace Walpole. Two Essays. By of Cotton Mather and other Puritan Authors to the Present 
j The Life and Writings of Addison, An Essay by LORD MACAULAY, 128 pages. 16mo, Cloth. Century. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 138 pp. 16mo, Cloth. 
LORD MACAULAY. 127 pages. 16mo, Cloth. TALES. A Primer of German Literature. Giving an Outline 
Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon), Admiral of gir Roger de Coverley. From the Sfectator. With of the Growth of German Literature to the Present Century. 
ey An Essay, By WALTER Besant, M.A. 224 pages. | slates by W. Henry WILLS. 202 pages. 16mo, Cloth. By 15.5. CONANT. 353 pages. %Gmo, — 
aay <t0t, ; ‘Tales from the Odyssey. Stories for Children of the A Primer of Spanish Literature. Giving a Brief 
The Four Georges. By Wi1LLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- Lotus-Eaters, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, and a dozen History of Spanish Literature. By Heiten S, Conant. 
ERAY. 16mo, Cloth. others. By C.M.B. 125 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 227 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 


Oliver Cromwell. By the Rt. Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL- | Pales from Euripides, By Vincent K. Coopsrr, M.A. 
HUGESSEN, M.P. 108 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 136 pages. 16mo, Cloth 


Samuel Johnson, LL.D. An Essay. By Lorp Macavu- ‘The Adventures of Ulysses, Written for Young ning with the time of John Milton. By EuGENE LAWRENCE, 
LAY. 16mo, Cloth. Readers, By CHARLES LAMB. 159 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 147 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 


The above special Cash Offer is made to Teachers. On receipt of price as quoted the books will be forwarded by express, carriage at the expense of the purchaser. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 


A Primer of English Literature. Classical Period. 
A Sketch of the Middle Period of English Literature, begin- 





Address 
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OLTON’S ZOOLOGY, 
COLLECTIONS PREPARED BY 


N. L WILSON, 170 Tremont St.. Boston. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MY HIE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU Do 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

tae x Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

: $10.5 ing Machine, with s complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shippe lany 
jaye’ trial. No money required tm ad- 
now in use, World's Pair Meda! awarded 
inte’ profit 


















where on 3 
iva vance. 75,\0¥ J 
El uy from factory, save dealers’ and 


age ror 
rite to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


BA, Hsrd Wig, Co. 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 








L. Gd. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISES. 
“. Kor Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 


*. athlete or invalid. 
pasium: takes 6 in. floor room; new, 





by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, cler 


9 East 14th St., New York. 


ocal Culture. 





EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 


NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of yey ’ Paralye, Brain and 

r he only Para- 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 


Nervous diseases in all their forms. 


treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M, to 5 P. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantly coming in, and always have 


prompt attention. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








ddress 








Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





ONE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FouNTAIN PENS 
in the mark.et 


{ One’s own subscription et 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, AND 


Review of Reviews (new only), : 
Harper’s Montbly, : : : 
Harper’s Weekly, : : : 
Century Magazine, 3 : : t 
Scribner’s Magazine, : $ $ 
Atlantic Monthly, 

The Forum, =: : $ : 

Popular Science Monthiy, : 

The Cosmopolitan, 

The Arena, : : : 

Eclectic Magazine, : 

North American Review, 

St. Nicholas, : : 

The Critic, 

The Nation, : 

Public Opinion, 

Current History, : : 
Education, : : : : : 
Educational Review, : : 
The Pansy, : : : 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Babyland, : : : 


The above are ouly samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want a 

ublication not mentioned in this list write us for 


rms, Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 





WO WAMAWRARAROOWIAMMAMGAAe 
GO S00 DD Go me ~ 
SSSRSRASSRRRRRSRSSaRSSS 


Complete gym- 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
ymen, editors and others now using 


t. Illustrated Circular, 40 engrav- 
ings free. Scientific, Physical. and 


| Established 


It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of 
a distinguished physician whose merits as a chemist have 
been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
tial food to all who over-use the brain. It possesses in 
the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy ; 
restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain-workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


WHAT IS V/TAL/ZED PHOSPHITES!? 





Prepared by the F. Crosby Co. 
Z : ‘< only, 56 West 25th 8t., New York. On 
ie YR Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e 
~~ NX the label has this signature: cg " 


The best remedy known for Cold in the Head 
and Sore Throat. Druggists, or by mail, 50 cts 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


Scientific Instruments 
OF STANDARD QUALITY: 


é 

; Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 
: Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. 
4 





Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High School 
laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, $ 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. $ 
: 


. 


Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 
SS SESSESSESSESSSSsIss SSSsessessessessessesesess 





AND 


snoon MINERALS = «x nom 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers, 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Oorrespondenee. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 28 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Own your minerals. 











GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G! LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 H.F., 351, 
STEEL ~~ PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYERS 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 


, yYouR JOURNAL 


il witn THE 


NATIONAL BINDER. 





We have just purchased a quantity of these 


Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 


The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 


Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 


2. Non-Mutilation of Contents, 
The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 


Pinte 


PARABOLON i 
and Btoreopticons, Ol, Elana, OF Electric Light , View of World’s Fair,|at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they a 
cripture Pas ie : . Py 
i akian o¢ orivene taika. other subjects for profitable public | arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
Catalogues 16 Beekman St., NewYork. | nearly as neat as when completel . i 
atoques J, B. Colt & Co. 136 ieeane St , Chicago. i on oS 
“ unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to : 
aly sie aly aly aly se af» | any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
- * e 
. ~ 1s i w- 7 7 |us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. * » e 


* * 7 








Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET ST., Boston. MAss. 





to our numerous friends for their expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 


We have a 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a face-|ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 


simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimons Declaration suinrees vvrreo States of America,” 


duce to our patrons 


HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 





promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Wethinaven, D.C. ~s 
The text, as reprcduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz.: 23% inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an * official history of the docu- 


Music (Holt’s Svstem). 
which may be much increased by private instruetion 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager N, E, Bureau 0 


WY ANTED.—At the opening of next term. ina 


New England city, a lady teacher of Vocal 
Guaranteed salary, $275 


ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed | Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 
The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 





WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 


the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunity presented them, not Salary, for a first class map, $1,200. 
, ’ . ° iM 


only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty. 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,”— but of haying before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document, 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hangin hed in st : 
postpaid, 7§ cents. ‘ yf SIN8, packed in strong tube, by mail, 
++ *s* eK RR OK 


** & © 
*~* © * ” 


_** ee ee 
ia We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $2.50 a year; or two 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, : 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. Gs 








In asouthern university, a prima 
—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). Sal- 
ary, $600. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
training teacher 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 





new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms, 


Pitman System pre- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Apply to 





AND J. W. 


it 
* 





Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 
Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
free. P, 0, VICKERY, Auguste, Mo 








SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & (GQ, 


AINDERGARTEN. sri, | aii 





NEW YORK. 








p % and Recitations 7? 2 4s'° 
“ Societies, Churches, etc, Samples FREE 
P. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia (es, 1806) 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . ‘ . ° 2.00 a x 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 saa 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciud rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - $3.00 * 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
b Somerset 8t., ad ba e . . 7 - . Boston, Mass. j 








[Written for the Journal.] 
* FROM SHADOW—SUN.” 


BY AGNES L, PRATT. 


I learn, as the years roll onward 
And leave the past behind,— 
That much I have counted sorrow 
Bat proves that the fates are kind ; 
That many a flower I longed for 
Had a hidden thorn of pain; 
And many a rugged by-path 
Led to fields of ripened grain. 


The clonds but cover the sunshine, 
They cannot banish the san ; 

And the earth shines out the brighter 
When the weary rain is done. 

We must stand in the deepest shadow 
To see the clearest light ; 

And often from wrong’s own darkness 
Comes the very strength of right. 


The sweetest rest is at even, 
After a wearisome day, 
When the heavy burden of labor 
Has been borne from our hearts away 
And those who have never known sorrow ; 
Cannot know the infinite peace 
That falls on the troubled spirit, 
When it sees, at last, release. 


We mast live through the weary winter 
If we would value the spring ; 

And the woods must be cold and silent 
Before the robins sing. 

The flowers must lie buried in darkness 

Before they can bad and bloom ; 

And the sweetest and warmest sunshine 

Comes after the storm and gloom. 


So the heart from the hardest trial 
Gains the purest joy of all, 

And from lips that have tasted sadness, 
The sweetest songs will fall. 

For as peace comes after suffering, 
And love is reward for pain, 

So, after earth, is Heaven— 
And out of our loss the gain. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. Wiut1am H. Maxwewn, Brooklyn: Every 
teacher who can teach boys successfully can teach girls. 


D. L. Kisser, Pu.D., Minnesota: The basis of all 
effectual teaching of morals must be in training as distin- 
guished from formal instruction. 


Kentucky Home and School: The public school is no 
place for specialties and specialists. Its purpose is to lay 
the foundations broad and deep ; the specialty will come 
later in the child’s history. 


E. W. Scriprurg, Pa.D., Director of the Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory, Yale University: The field of science 
has reached such an advanced stage of cultivation that 
all one man can do is to become familiar with some small 
part of it; consequently the views of general students are 
nearly always vague, incomplete, and far behind the 
times, and, as in medicine, it is only the specialist who is 
competent to speak on his particular subject. 


Scuoot Visrror Samuet Keeuer, Ridgefield, Conn.: 
I would pay the teachers more; I would have them 
study ; I would protect them against a change of commit- 
tees: I would have better and more thorough visitation ; 
I would make the terms longer; I would increase the 
interest of the children ; I would consider the primary 
schools the most important; I would make the higher 
education more practical. 


SUMMER OUTINGS OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTER.—(IL) 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, RK. I. 


“ The old farm lane!” Have you ever been down it? 
Were you barefooted? And did “Old Brindle” and 
“ Bell-cow,” and the rest of the herd go grass cropping 
and pushing along before you to the pasture bars? Was 
it a long time ago? and have you forgotten the old sour 
cherry trees, with bushy sprouts around them ; the corner 
where the catnip grew; the fat thimbleberries, shining 
with the morning dew; the hardhacks, the mulleins, the 
golden-rods, and the Johnswort,—which the cattle would 
not eat, so they “grew like weeds,” and bloomed like 
flowers. 

Well, if your thoughts take you somewhere else, and 
you were never in such a place, and you hadn’t any 
childhood in the country, it is a pity, surely; but come 
with me,—we will let down the pasture bars, which strike 
the ground with a bound that nerves me for a walk up 
the hill. But, first, a drink from the bubbling spring 
near by, pure, cool, sparkling. “It was never dry—” so 
said the grandmother whose father made a kind of 
hooded wall to guard it, nearly a century ago. Moss- 
grown stones, exquisite little ferns peeping out from the 
chinks, buttercups hanging over, ‘“ skulleaps,” and for- 
get-me-nots and a frog,—a life picture worth taking 
home. I bave lately seen a frog valued at $2000; it 
was made of gold and silver and precious stones; the 
workmanship was fine, and the imitation of life very 
exact. Bat the opal eyes didn’t see, the legs had no 
jump in them, and the tongue couldn’t catch flies: it was 
a dead frog, or, rather, no frog at all, and only slightly 
interesting because real frogs are very much so. They 
conduct themselves with much dignity when sitting upon 
a log, stone, or lily-pad ; and, although hardly a success 
as singers, are certainly the envy of the most expert 
swimmers among humans. Long ago I was taught that 
it was “‘wicked to stone frogs.’ Only lately have I 
learned, that the “ vivisection of frogs ’’—severing them 
by quarter-inches from the upper brain down, and treat- 
ing their skins with drops of fiery acids,—yielded knowl- 
edge necessary to a creditable pedagogical equipment for 
a schoolmaster! But our frog sits ina little zrotto of 
ferns and green moss-grown rocks, all unconscious of his 
possible usefulness as a martyr to psychology! 

What a pretty mirror this little spring-pool makes ; 
but—well, no matter,—faces cannot be boy faces always. 
The eyes which caught the laughter-wrinkles of youth- 
fal days may be somewhat startled by the matured re- 
flections of later times; but go on, up the “ Little Moun- 
tain,” and we shall be young again. This “ Little Moun- 
tain” is the background of the spring, very steep and 
just enough of it for a good roll, over and over. “ Never 
did such a thing!” Then you were one of the “ good ” 
little boys—or girls—who never soiled your aprons, nor 
tore your pantaloons, nor bumped your noses, nor slid 
down hill in grandmother’s bread trough! According to 
the children’s story books, you should have died young, 
and have had wings long ago. 

Bat we will go on, up the big hill, taking the farm cart- 
path. It goes a kindly way, avoiding the steepest slopes, 
and turning out for the biggest rocks. A ride over such 
a road—say in a farm hay-wagon—is impressive ; it ap- 
proaches a comedy, when the load isa number of young 
people of both sexes,—especially in the grouping and 
tumbling which takes place over bumpy ground. A 
“summer outing” is incomplete without a ride of the 
kind we now picture. 

What is there about an old tree in ruin that attracts 
us? This one, at the right, is just such a one as painters 
would seek for a study. If our hearts are not hardened, 
we look tenderly upon such a tree,—lovingly, perhaps, if 
we have known it for many years. We sit for a few 
minutes’ rest and musing upon a huge limb of the pros- 
trate top, shaded by a few limbs not dead at all. This 


tree has been ‘ tapped ” many times, and the stones upon 
which the sap-buckets were set are still there, one grown 
into the embrace of two roots. Did the boys who 
gathered the sweet from this tree know that its name is 
Acer saccharinum? The boys knew all about the tree, 
and that is worth more than its Latin name. We leave 
the grand old tree with an unformalated thought about its 
being typical of a good life, and that, somehow, we are re- 
lated to it. 

In contrast, there is toward the left, a colony of young 
white pines not far away. Anybody, hereabouts, who 
has lived long enough to begin to think of things way 
back, must have seen various barren or neglected spots 
coming into beauty and usefulness by the growth of self- 
planted white pines. Indeed, they are taking quiet pos- 
session of many of the “abandoned farms ”’ of New Eng- 
land, and, in the course of a generation, a few acres of 
them will have a greater money value than the entire 
farm would now bring. I see this particular woods of 
them today, straight, graceful, fifty feet up or more, show- 
ing a waving, whispering bank of foliage, sloping down 
the hill-side, until they mingle with a reach of maples and 
birches that go banqueting with the pines, when the 
gorgeous tints of autumn come. We need not lament the 
absence of the palm while we have the free, easy sym- 
metry of the pine with its rich ever-green foliage, to 
adorn our hills. 

A little farther up and we “ right-about-face”’ to take 
breath, and a look across the valley. How many back- 
aches are represented in those stone walls and big heaps 
of cobbles in the corners of the fields. How mach “ haw-” 
ing aad ‘ gee”’-ing, lashing and pulling, pulling and 
lashing, it took to get the great boulders out of the 
ground and into the wall lines. But the work was done 
in the days when strikes were unknown, when labor was 
from sun to sun, and when labor was capital. 

The “ Bear’s Den” is up yonder, partly hidden by 
bushy trees and five-finger creeper, just as a ‘‘den”’ 
ought to ba. But we will get to it and recall the thrill of 
bravery with which we “ hunted the bear ” some time ago. 
I once spent twenty-two hours in Mammoth Cave; and 
at another time, in ‘‘ adventurous boyhood,” got stuck in 
this den: of the two experiences, the latter is the more 
vivid, and came nearer to a heroic end. You and I, per- 
haps, have lived long enough to learn that it is not the 
enormous things of the world, that make up the pleas- 
antest part of our note-book of memories. Willis says 
that “ people like to see for once a roasted ox, but pre- 
fer to dine off something smaller.” We will leave the 
“Den” and go on, in another number. 








THE WORD “SLOYD.” 


BY ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 


What does “sloyd” mean? The question is being 
asked on every side at present. But the dictionaries com- 
monly used fail to return a satisfactory answer to the 
question. It is known that “sloyd ” is a Swedish word, 
as the system called by the word is of Swedish origin. 
It is also known that ‘“‘sloyd’’ means something akin to 
what is usually called “ manualtraining.” But the latter 
term is used so indefinitely and made to comprehend so 
many different things that it conveys a rather hazy con- 
ception to the majority of people. It may be instructive, 
therefore, to trace the word “sloyd” to its original 
meaning with the Swedish people. 

In old Swedish documents and prints, for instance, in 
old translations of the Bible, words similar to “ sloyd” 
occur. The last words of Jeremiah, Chapter 10, verse 9, 
read, in English: ‘ They are all the work of ‘ cunning 
men”; in the old Swedish version the word “cunning” 
reads “sloega.” Again, Ezechiel, Chapter 41, verse 21, 
reads: “And the door in the temple was square, and 
everything was ‘cunningly ’ fitted”; in the old Swedish 
version the “cunningly ” reads “ sloegliga.’’ There are 
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in the Swedish version of the apocryphal Wisdom of Sol- 
omon, Chapter 13, verse 11, words different in sense from 
those of the English version, saying: “ He makes some- 
thing cunning and costly, which is of use in the world” ; 
the Swedish word for “cunning” in this text being 
“ gloegt.” A document written in the thirteenth century 
in Sweden contains the passage; ‘‘ What they produce 
with their labor, with their industry and with ‘other 
sloyd,’” which implies that the word “sloyd” was at 
that time used to cover, or inclade the words “ labor and 
industry,” or that ‘ sloyd ” expressed any kind of human 
labor, or handicraft, trade, and art. Again, the old Swed- 
ish language uses expressions like “ a master ” sloeg “ and 
experienced in writing,” which means probably the abil- 
ity, or handicraft of penmanship, copyists or penman 
being a particular trade or guild in those days when all 
the common people were illiterate. Old Swedish also 
speaks of ‘“‘a master sloeg to build a palace,” etc. 
“ Sloeg ”’ thus seems to mean clever, cunning, able with 
the hand. 

The Swedish noun “ sloejdare”’ signifies a man clever 
in all sorts of handiwork, one whom you can trust with 
an order to make for you almost anything in any of the 
common trades requiring great skill. Sach a man would 
be called in English a Jack of all trades. But these 
Jacks are respected as good workmen in Sweden, which 
they are not generally believed to be with us. We be- 
lieve that a man can be an adept at one trade, but not at 
all trades. 

In Sweden, as in all those countries whose industries 
are in a low state of development, the poor in the country 
and in cities are used to spend a good deal of time upon 
manufacturing all sorts of things wanted in domestic life. 
They will make dishes, basins, spoons, shovels, boards, 
etc., of wood, working them out with simple hand tools. 
This kind of domestic industry is also called “ sloejd.” 

From all this it seems to follow that the original mean- 
ing of the noun “ sloyd” can be fairly well expressed by 
the word “handicraft,” or skilled labor. According to 
this, any skillful tradesman might be adequately described 
by the Swedish word “ sloejdare,” or, to coin an English 
word from the Swedish root, a “sloyder.” ‘“ Sloyd” in 
Swedish does, therefore, originally signify nothing but 
skill in trades. It has originally no reference whatever 
to education, but signifies industrial labor only. 


This view of the word “ sloyd ” is corroborated by the 
fact that the technical and engineering schools of the 
cities of Stockholm and Gothenburg in Sweden were 
formerly called ‘“sloyd schools.” Unless the word 
“‘sloyd”” meant labor in the technical and engineering 
industries, these industrial schools would not have adopted 
it for their name. But the schools are no longer called 
sloyd schools. Some eight years ago both the Stockholm 
and the Gothenburg schools dropped the word “sloyd ” 
from their descriptive title and adopted new names, 
namely the former the name of ‘‘ Technical Sunday and 
Evening School of Stockholm,” and the latter the name 
of “ Institute of Gothenburg.” 

We are naturally prompted to ask for the reason why 
these schools changed their names. They were surely of 
the opinion that the word “sloyd ” did no longer express 
the end which they pursue, which is the training for par- 
ticular technical pursuits, but is not a general education 
of childhood. If the word “sloyd” expressed this aim 
formerly in Swedish and does no longer do so, we are 
right to inquire into the history and the cause of the 
change of meaning which the word has undergone. 

Sweden is the home of educational sloyd for no other 
reason than this, that the first sloyd training school for 
teachers was established there, namely, at Naeaee. The 
director of that school, Mr. Otto Salamon, was the first to 
practically carry out the plan of making the popular do- 
mestic handicraft of Sweden, called sloyd, a method of 
general education. And he succeeded so well that the 
distinction which he was the first to make between the 
common home industry, or domestic sloyd, and the sloyd 
work used for general educational ends, or educational 
sloyd, has now been universally accepted in Sweden. 
And since this new application of sloyd to the education 
of childhood had been generally adopted, the technical 
schools perceived that their old names of “ sloyd schools ” 
tended to mislead the people as to the end pursued in 

their studies, and they were thus induced to adopt their 
new names. 


We are now able to give an adequate explanation of 
the present meaning of the word “‘sloyd.” It signifies 
generally any method of manual labor calculated to pro- 


: mote the end of the general education of childhood. It 


pays attention to the work done in so far only as it serves 
to educate the child in general; that is to say, not only 
his skill of hand, but all his mental and moral faculties. 
The only true basis of educational sloyd is not, therefore, 
the work done or the articles produced ; not any partic- 
ular set of models; but the steps taken in finishing models, 
that is to say, not the looks of models, but the method of 
making, is what constitutes the educational system of 
sloyd. Educational sloyd is not a perfection in any par- 
ticular technical skill of hand, but the perfection of the 
little worker, the growing man, the child, in completely 
mastering his own powers. The work done is of no 
account except so far as it acts upon the mental and moral 
development of the child through the development of skill 
of hand. It is not the skill of hand by itself that consti- 
tutes the aim of educational sloyd, but the evolution of the 
complete human being by means of the hand. 

There is not a word in the American language which 
expresses this meaning adequately. It may be advisable, 
therefore, to retain the strange foreign word of “sloyd ” 
until an agreement can be had about expressing the above 
meaning of the word “sloyd” by an American word. 
The compound expression of “ manual training” would 
do very well if teachers would agree to use it only in the 
sense of ‘ educational sloyd.” 








SHORT WORD HISTORIES.—(IT) 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Ic is not so much my purpose to give information as to 
encourage my readers to form the pleasant habit of looking 
up for themselves the history of all the words they use. 

It makes little difference what group ofwords we con- 
sider. Let us take those that first suggest themselyes— 
the names of the things nearest me as I write. 

How many scholars study and write all their lives with- 
out learning the meaning of the word desk? I confess I 
never knew until a moment ago that it was the same word 
as disk, and a close cousin to dish. All are akin to or 
derived from the Latin discus, a quoit, and that in turn 
comes from an older word meaning to throw or cast, 
First applied to the flat disk with a central hole for easy 
handling, the word came to be used for any flat round 
surface, as the disk of the sun, or a dish, or a table-top. 
As the writing-desk has developed from a small round- 
topped stand into the elaborate roll-top, with pigeon-holes 
and drawers, it has carried its old name with it. 

Table, of course, is the Latin tabula,—but it is interesting 
to notice that tabula is nearly related to tabernacle, and 
tent, all coming from an old Greek or Sanskrit root mean- 
ing to stretch or cover. 

Pens and pins are found on every desk, and both get 
their names from the Latin penna or pinna, about whose 
previous history there has been so much discussion. Some 
derive penna through petna, from a verb meaning to fly, 
and these would seem to contend that the earliest pens 
were quills. 

Others derive it through pitna from pinus, the pine 
tree, and their notion of early pens and pins is allied to the 
sharp points of pine needles. 

Others, again, think penna means a feather, and pinna 
a sharp point,—and we -will not now attempt to decide 
which is right. 

Ink is encre in French, and in Latin encaustum, which 
means encaustic or burnec in. It was originally applied 
to a kind of painting done with wax, in which the colois 
had been fixed by heat. I have not been able to discover 
where papyrus, the reed which has given us paper got its 
name. 

Envelope is from the preposition in, and a Latin word 
volupe, which means “ pleasurably.” At least so says 
Webster, and he accounts for the meaning by the rather 
poetical notion that there is pleasure in being snugly 
wrapped up; just as New Englanders call a certain bed- 
wrap a “ comfortable.” 

If it were not for that intraceable “ p,” we might have 
looked for the second part of envelope, in the root of 
volvo, to roll up. 

The search among the branches of the family-trees 


of words is all the more exciting because hazardous 

In conclusion; I note that an author (Latin auctor) to 
be in harmony with the thue meaning of the word should 
be an increaser or augmenter of wisdom. It is curious, 
too, that from the same root “aug” or “aux” we have 
vigor, vigil, and wax, in the sense of to grow. 

Authors, therefore, must still burn the midnight oil, 
still be vigorous and vigilant, and strive to wax more and 
more unto the perfect day of truth and power. 








LIBRARIES FOR FRENCH TEACHERS. 


BY JULES STEEG IN THE “ REVUE PEDAGOGIQUE.” 


Great hopes have been founded on the teachers, libraries 
in normal schools and in educational centers. One 
would think that the teachers would be eager to avail them- 
selves of these libraries in order to perfect themselves in 
the methods of instruction, to study the different systems 
of pedagogy, to complete their professional education. 
Experience has shown that this is not so. The libraries 
are very largely deserted, the books are covered with dust. 

In regard to the cause and the remedy of this evil, M. 
LeLiévre, a teacher at Saint Quentin (Orne) writes : 

‘‘ The school libraries do not have readers, because the 
elementary teachers are practical folks who will not will- 
ingly devote themselves to any work which does not give 
them some profit. At the normal schools the pupils are 
too young to obtain any real taste for pedagogy, and they 
are obliged also to cover too much ground in too little 
time. In order to receive the certificate of pedagogic 
aptitude, it is necessary to ‘cram,’ to study ‘an excellent 
text-book,’ a hand-book, and the subject becomes distaste- 
ful in proportion to the trouble taken to lodge it in one’s 
head. This hand-book is relegated to some corner, 
whence it is taken only to prepare for the requirements 
of a pedagogical conference or a teacher’s reading club. 
The remedy is simple. School boards should persist in 
advancing only those who join to a good degree of scholar- 
ship a diligent study of pedagogy, the science without 
which the teacher is ignorant of his profession. Then 
not only will pedagogical libraries be used, but there will 
also be more teachers who are at once excellent instructors 
and who can at the same time talk and write on the sub- 
ject of their professional duties.” 

M. Langier, professor at the normal school, Aix, writes : 
‘It is perhaps too much to say that teachers do not love 
to read, but those most interested do not think of deny- 
ing that they have not a taste for pedagogical reading. 
It is granted that there are very few professions in which 
there is so little time for professional reading. Moreover, 
pedagogy has little credit among teachers; it is ‘good 
style ’ to ran it down and if a teacher shows some taste 
for this science, poor jokes are never failing at his ex 
pense. A second reason is that in pedagogy there is a 
greater interval between the theory and the practice than 
in any other science. Those teachers who are most de- 
voted to their profession discover each day with regret, 
often with sadness, that all the fine precepts of the 
pedagogical books are not always applicable in the class- 
room, and that they seldom give the promised results. 
To these the pedagogical book must appear as something 
well thought out and well written, no doubt, but with no 
practical utility.” 

To counteract these evils, M. Langier proposes the in- 
stitution of certificates of a high grade of pedagogical 
aptitude, which alone will give a right to the position of 
director of the larger schools or of superintendency. 
He advises also the reading, analysis, and the discussion 
of pedagogical work in district institutes and conventions, 
and the free circulation of pedagogical works. 

Professor Handuroy of the Rennes Normal School, 
writes, ‘The teacher's library should include the most 
complete collection possible of the classic works, in edi- 
tions prepared for school use, that each teacher may 8¢- 
lect wisely those editions best suited to her classes. If 
possible, add to this a museum annex, containing every 
kind of educational material which can be procured, 
which young teachers especially should know about, that 
they may be prepared to follow all lines of educatianal 
advancement. The books of the library should be 
strictly edacational. The purpose is not to take the 
place of the public library. Where, however, the teacher’ 
or school library is the only one, then it should aim to in- 
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clude asiso the works necessary to the broadening and 
widening of the teacher’s education. It should have a 
few of the best magazinee, that the teacher may keep in 
touch with the best and most permanent of outside life. 
These, too, will accustom them to use the library and 
lead to its greater usefulness in its special lines. This is 
the essential to lead the teacher to use the library. The 
teacher who is desirous of growing in the profession will 
find that there are no permanent obstacles in the way. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


INsIST upon a margin upon the left of the paper in all 
written work. 





Have no slate work if you can avoid it. Have the 


children use good-sized paper. 


THREE essentials to perfect reading are: (1) To be 
heard; (2) to be understood ; (3) to be felt. 


Ir the preparation of the teacher included a knowledge 
of the use of a few tools, a skilled hand, and a trained 
eye, he would not stand utterly helpless in the presence 
his class on account of the absence of some simple appli- 
ance, or of a piece of apparatus needed in his work for 
purposes of instruction and illustration —Henry Sabin, 
Towa. 





TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. 


What is the distinction between moral and spiritual 
receptivity ? 

Moral and spiritual energy ? 

What is “ ethics ” ? 

What is “ wsthetics”? Utilitarianism? 

Does manual training tend to ethical, esthetic, or utilit- 
arian ends ? 

Does the emphasizing of the physical nature tend to 
enoble or degrade the mental? moral? spiritual life ? 

In what ways may the spiritual life be affected by the 
purely intellectual ? 

By the purely moral ? 

What is the distinction between taste and habit ? 

Distinguish between physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual tastes. 





SELF-CRITICISM. 


One of the very best things a teacher can do is to 
write each week, in a blank-book kept for the purpose, 
some criticism, commendatory or otherwise, of her own 
methods of teaching. A teacher can learn more from 
herself than from any teacher who is not much more 
skillfcl, if only she will study her own work as she would 
stady the work of another. Every physician, clergyman, 
and lawyer, who succeeds, studies himself with a purpose 
to improve himself. He seeks the cause of failure, and 
experiments upon whatever promises success. If a teacher 
could be on intimate terms with an enterprising physician 
and could know how he studies his cases and his treat- 
ment of every difficult case, he might learn valuable pro- 
fessional lessons from the companionship. 





NATURE STUDY—SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


BY A. 0. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL sCHOOL. 


(These outlines are meant to suggest a course of graded lessons 
from which selections may be made by teachers according to the time 
and material at their disposal. ] 


LESSONS ON MINERALS, 


Fifth Year.—Observation of individual minerals by a 
series of laboratory questions. Each pupil should be 
supplied with specimens; a written record is made by 
each as a basis of discussion, and a final written deserip- 
tion is prepared. 

Supplies.—Pieces of the minerals for each pupil, nail 
for scratching, piece of window glass, pasteboard box for 
specimens. 

Quartz —What forms of it have you seen, and where ? 
(in granite, lumps, veins in rocks, crystals, grains of 
sand). Rab two pieces together,—of what is it made? 
(grains). How close together are the Jittle particles ? 
( compact). Try to seratch with a nail; show them how 


to scratch the glass with it; how hard is it? (not scratch 
with a nail; it will scratch glacs very hard). 
Have one pupil break a piece with a blow; how does it 
break? (brittle) what kind of faces has it? what kind of 
edges and corners? (rough faces, sharp edges and 
corners). ‘Vhat colors has it? Like what does it shine? 
(glass) what can you see through any parts of it? (light 
through edges or more). How much does it change in 
the air? In the exercise, after the pupil has made his 
record, discuss the mistakes, drill on new terms, think of 
the uses; ¢. g., which qualities make quartz useful in 
sandpaper, in mortar, in gems, in granite, etc. In the 
final written work the facts should be grouped in para- 
graphs. 

Mica.—Collect pieces or rocks containing it. Where 
is it found? (in granite, in sheets, in impure masses in 
veins). Of what is it made? (thin leaves which can be 
picked off). Try to bend a leaf; state two things you 
find (leaf will bend—flexible, it flies back—elastic) 
What kind of edges? What kind of faces? (plane). 
How hard is it? try nail, quartz, finger nail, glass, scissors 
(sectile). What colors? Like what does it shine? 
What can be seen through a leaf? (transparent). In 
what ways does it differ from quartz? Collect specimens 
showing decay of mica in rocks helping to form soil. 
What qualities make it useful in stove doors, granite, 
ornaments, etc.? Mount specimens of different colors on 
the written papers. 

Feldspar.—Collect pieces from veins in granite, also 
granite showing good-sized pieces. Of what is it made? 
How hard is it? (bard to scratch with a nail, scratched 
by quartz). How does it break? (brittle, some plane 
faces). Colors? (whitish, pink grays). Like what does 
it shine and how much? What can be seen through it? 
Find decaying pieces with odor of clay when moist, form- 
ing soil, Think of the qualities which make it useful in 
granite, in soil. Let each pupil have a box for the speci- 
mens which he collects and labels. [Reference books : 
Clapp’s Thirty-six Observation Lessons Crosby’s Com- 
mon Minerals and Rocks. | 

Application to Building Stones. Fine Micaceous 
Granite.—How can you tell the three minerals? Of 
what size are all the particles ? What is the color of the 
mica? Why will it make a better building stone than 
the coarse granite? Teacher derive a description of the 
rock as a standard of language. Collect specimens of 
different kinds; inquire the locality ; find the places on 
the map; note in which part of the buildings each is 
used. 

Hornblendic Granite.—Compare its general color with 
the previous (darker). What is the color of the mineral 
that takes the place of the mica? (greenish-black horn- 
blende). How does its structure differ from mica? 
(no leaves, but smooth blades). How does the feldspar 
differ from that in the other? (usually darker gray). 
Write a comparative description from the questions. 
Collect and label for the school cabinet; note localities 
and uses as before. 

Pink or “Scotch” Granite-—Which mineral gives 
the pink color tothe rock? Whatare the other minerals ? 
Is it coarser or finer than the others? Where is it found 
and where used? Write from the questions. If the lo- 
cality furnishes other minerals than the granite, such as gar- 
nets, tourmalines, beryl, etc., teach the pupils to recog 
nize them by some distinguishing marks and make col- 
lections. If gneiss occurs, teach the resemblance to 
granite in the minerals, and the arrangement in layers. 
If there are ledges of granite in the town discuss the re- 
lation of the hills to the situation of the town, to the 
course of brooks and rivers, to the industries. Read on 
quarrying from some geographical reader. Normal Fourth 
Reader selections on rock forming. 

Sixth Year. Metals.—Observation exercises on the 
common useful metals by the laboratory plan, each pupil 
supplied with specimens, working from headings or ques- 
tions on the board. 

Iron.—Supplies—iron wire, sheet iron, cast iron, steel. 
In what forms is iron vsed? Arrange them in the order 
of their hardness by scratching, which is the hardest? 
Which will bend? (flexible). Which are elastic? Which 
brittle? Which are attracted by the magnet? Hold the 


end of the wire in the flame of an alcohol lamp, what is 
the feeling along it? (think why it so). 
easily in the air? 


Which rust 





think of the uses made of each form of iron and the 
properties which make it thus useful, write them in lists ; 
teach the ideas ductile and malleable, apply to many illus- 
trations ; collect small articles made of iron and mount 
on cardboard, ¢. g. nails and tacks of different grades, 
pictures of iron ships. 

Copper.—Supplies: copper plate, copper wire, iron 
wire, (copper filings and the ore). In what forms is it 
used? What is the color? Which is the more flexible, 
copper or iron? Which the tougher? Which will 
seratch the other? Which wire gets warm sooner 
in the flame? Notice a fresh surface, how different from 
the rest of the surface? (Teacher's experiments, to be 
described by the pupils with their observations and 
thoughts—dip the copper wire into acid, hold in the 
flame, notice the color of the flame; try the plate, also 
iron wire, think of this color as a test for copper. (Try 
brass and coins.) Place bits of copper in nitric acid in a 
tube ; notice the action, the changes in color, the final re- 
sult; think of this as a new substance formed from the 
copper and acid (chemical change); a means of prepar- 
ing useful solutions of copper, (poisonous). Think of 
the reasons for using copper in kettles, sheathing on bot- 
toms of ships, electric wire, ete.; compare brass (copper 
and zinc) with copper in color, hardness, and polish ; 
collect specimens of things made of copper or brass. In- 
dicate on the map of N. A. the copper mines, write a 
description of copper in paragraphs. [Manual of Com- 


merce for referencs. Mra. Richard's First Lessons in 
Minerals. | 





REVIEW OF NUMBER FORMS OF NOUNS. 


I. How many forms have nouns to express number ? 
What are they called? State six different ways of form- 
ing the plural of nouns, and illustrate by examples. 
Mention three nouns that have the same form in both 
numbers. 

II. Make a list of the nouns below whose plurals are 
formed by adding s, and a second list of those whose 
plural is formed by adding es. Learn these forms :— 


pianos, lassos, potatoes, volcanoes, 
mosquitoes, negroes, echoes, cameos, 
heroes, solos, mottoes, twos, 
portfolios, porticos, cargoes, tomatoes, 
torpedoes, _ vetoes, buffaloes, mementos. 


III, Tell how these compound nouns form their plurals : 
step-sons, brothers-in-law, men-servants. 

Some compound nouns form the plural like single 
words: as, spoonfuls, maid-servants. Some compounds 
make the principal word plural ; as, sisters-in-law. A 
few compounds change both words; as, men-servants. 

When a title is prefixed to a proper name, the com- 
pound may be made plural by changing either the title or 
the name ; thus, The Misses Green or the Miss Greens 

The title is made plural when it is used with two or 
more names ; thus, Messrs. Strong and Wise. 

Some nouns have no singular; as, scissors, ashes. 
Letters and figures add ’s to form the plural; as, Your 
a’s look like o’s. Extend the 7’s and 9’s below the line. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


I. Write sentence containing the plurals of the fol- 
lowing nouns : 


shoe, valley, chimney, half, 
eye, leaf, muff, tooth, 
hedge, city, mystery, lily, 
thief, safe, mouse, army, 
handkerchief, tax, pulley, Marcy. 


II. Write sentences containiny the plural forms of the 
following : 


piano, motto, potato, solo, 
hero, negro, buffalo, echo, 
portfolio, mosquito, lasso, voleano. 


III. Use the plural forms of these nouns in sentences : 


vice president, mouthful, sister-in-law, 
merchantman, man: of-war, mother-in-law, 
Mr. Hale, Miss Sand, forget-me-not, 
tooth-brush, cupful, pailful. 


IV. Use the following nouns in sentences, with plural 
adjectives or verbs: 


scissors, shears, measles, ashes, 
eaves, mu.nps, tongs, spectacles, 
trousers, oats, wages, pincers. 


Ez.: These aciosors gre doll-—Hydes Practical Les 


In the lessons following this work gone in the Vee of Anglish: D.C. Heath & Co 
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THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSICS. 


[This outline will be amplified, illustrated with experiments, and made ueable for aay schoo!, io a series of articles which will appear in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ] 





Geography. 


3d Year. WINDS. 
Temperature. W’r R'd. 
Gradual, sudden changes 
Moisture. Forms of water. 
Weather Record 
Direction. 66 “ 
Velocity, 
Effects. 


“ “ 


FORMS OF WATER. 
Qualities. 
Positions. 
Relative amounts. 
Times of abundance. 
Variations. Effects. 
SOILS. 
Arrangement of layers. 
Wetting, drying. 


FORMS OF WATER. 


4th Year. 


Oth Year. 


Changes. 
Water, ice, snow to vapor. 
Cloud or fog to vapor. 
Evaporation. 
Vapor to cloud or fog. 
Cloud or fog to mist, rain. 
Vapor to dew. 
Condensation. 
Vapor to frost or snow. 
Water to ice or hail. 
Freezing. 
Snow or ice to water. 
Melting. 
Dese’ns of the forms, 


Uses. [ changes. 


SOILS. 
Weathering. 
Freezing. 


Splitting. 


EARTH AS A WHOLE 
Form. 


Climate 
Zones. 
Unequal heating of the 
atmosphere. 


6th Year. 


Winds. 

Cause. 

Currents. 

General direction. 
Ocean Currents, 

Cause. 

Currents. 

General direction. 


Rainfall. 
Distribution of vapor. 
Formation of clouds, rain. | 
Amount of rainfall. 





By F. 


ATR. 
Unseen, heard, felt. 
Hot, warm, cold. 
Know by feeling, by thermometer. 
Moist, dry. 
Know by seeing, by feeling. 
Presses, moves in all directions. 


Carries objects. Measure of force. 


Contains 
Vapor. 
Cloud, «te. 
Gases. 
Dust. 


How it heats and cools. 

Effeets of changes in heat. 
Expands. Contracts. 
Holds varying amounts of vapor. 


GRAVITY. 
Recog. 
Weight. 


Effects of expanding. 
Changes in weight. 
Moves. 
Cold air pushes warm up, aside. 
Effects of varying amounts of vapor, 
Changes in weight. 
Moves. 


Dry air pushes moist air. 


Combined effects of expending and vapor. 


Changes in weight. 
Moves. 
Heavy air pushes light up, aside. 


Dependent on the changes in the Land, 
Air, and Water. 


F. Murpock, Bridgewater, Mass. 





Physics. 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| WATER. 

Qualities. 
ls in the air and earth. 
Contains air and earth. 
Dissolves some substances. 
Passes through soil. 
Action of running water. 

| Wears, carries, deposits. 


How it heats and cools. 
Effects of changes in heat. 
Expands. 
Water to vapor . 
Ice, snow tovr.. 
Cloud to vapor .. Gas to gas.. 
Water toice .... Liq. tosol. .. 
Contracts. 
Vapor to cloud . . . Gas to gas .. Co’n. 
Vapor to rain,dew . Gasto lig... “ 
Vapor to frost, snow Gas to sol: . . Fr'g. 
Ice to water .... Sol. to liq... Me’g. 


. . Lig. to gas . . Ev’n. 
- Sol. togas.. “ 


sé 


Changes in weight. 


Loss. 
Water, dew to vapor. .... Liq. to gas 
Frost, snow, ice to vapor . . . Sol. to gas 
WP ORD. 6 66 oe me éen Liq. to sol 
Cloud to vapor ........ Gas to 
Gain. - 


Vapor, cloud, to rain or dew. Gas to liq. 
Vapor, clond to frost or snow Gas to sol. 
Ice or snow to water .. , . . Sol. to liq. 
Vapor to cloud Gas to gas. 
Moves. 
Cold water pushes warm up, aside, 


Fr’g. 





How it heats and cools. 
Heats air and water. 


Effects of changes in heat ‘ 
Expands. Contracts. : 


eae, 


Comparison of the rapid- 
ity of heating of the 
Land, Air, and Water, 
as indicated by a ther- 
mometer. 
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LING SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS IN OUR 
SCHOOLROOMS.—(IV.) 


BY F. A. MORSE, SHERWIN SOHOOL, BOSTON. 


By referring a moment to the illustration in the last 
article,* it will be observed that the eyes of both chil- 
dren are fixed avd directed towards some object im- 
mediately in front of them. It is by no means an 
easy task to educate the children to control the eye in 
this way, and yet it must be done if we expect to see a 
reasonable degree of perfection in their gymnastic move- 
ments. ‘Teachers are recognizing this fact and are em- 
ploying various devices to aid their pupils in obtaining 
this control of the eye. One is, to place upon the black- 
board in front of the class a picture or chalk-mark, at 
which the scholars are taught to look while standing in 
the fandamental position, and during the execution of 
certain movements. This is wrong, because very few of 
the class could look at the object without turning either 
the eye or the head, and that would make the position or 
movement engaged in, faulty. Another device less objec- 
tionable, is that of placing some object in front of each 
line, but this is unnecessary and retards rather than helps 
progress. I have found it better to teach a right method, 
even poorly, than to teach a wrong method well. What 
should be done? In the first place, a class should be 
arranged so that the pupils in each file or line will stand 
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are not to direct teachers but to aid the very many who 
either find it perplexing to know how to begin to teach 
these exercises or who having taught them, find, because 
of the environments or their own disinclination, that the 
Ling System is uninteresting and difficult to teach. To 
all of these teachers let me say, where there is a will 
there is a way. 

A plan that has worked well with some is to select a 
faithful pupil, one who is quite accurate in the exercises, 
and locate him upon the platform to be either an example 
for the class or a captain, whose duty it shall be to serve 
one day and select his successor. This is an honor the 
children will work for and enjoy. I have seen a teacher 
divide her class into two divisions, marking each division 
each day a certain number of credits for general excel- 
lence. The divisions were earnest in doing good, and 
each one was desirous of distancing the other in the sum 
total of credits. Sometimes decorations are used to re- 
ward deserving pupils. The names of those who try very 
hard are occasionally written upon the blackboard. A 
list of the pupils is made and hung upon the wall and 
gold stars placed after the names of those who merit 
special commendation. These devices work well among 
the younger scholars, but for the older ones something 
more exacting is required. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
plan in my experience, is the changing of the pupils from 
line to line as they display noticeable proficiency or ignor- 














is a preparatory exercise and an important one. The 
command is obeyed by raising the hands quickly and 
grasping the waist just above the hips; with the fingers in 
front and the thumbs behind, pressing each finger firmly 
upon the body with the elbows slightly drawn back (see 
illustration). Be sure that the thumbs are placed as 
directed, for if they are placed in front, as I have seen 
pupils allowed to do, the shoulders are pressed forward 
and the chest contracted, — the very thing to avoid. In 
my last article I emphasized the importance of pushing 
back the chin to keep the head in the proper position, 
and some of the commands that help quickly and most 
effectually to induce this are, the ‘‘ Head back — bend! ” 
and “ Upward —stretch!”” The head is bent backward 
slowly, without changing the position of the rest of the 
body, until the eye can rest upon the ceiling, then, at the 
command “ Upward —stretch!”’ the chin is drawn in, 
the head slowly raised and with the same effort the chest 
is slightly elevated (see illustration No. 2). This move- 
ment should be taken first with “ Hips — firm!” and it 
is of so much value that I heartily recommend it as one 
of the first and the last exercises of every ‘‘ Day’s Orders.” 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What ship led the procession of vessels through the 
Manchester canal at its opening to general traffic, Jan. 1? 

2. What railroad in the United States allows tramps 
to ride free ? 

3. What book contains a sermon which is said to give 
the religious beliefs of General Lew Wallace ? 

4. When was the longest legislative session in the his- 
tory of the United States senate ? 

5. How many men enlisted in the United States army 
last year, and what were their previous occupations ? 

6. What are the qualifications required of a candidate 
for the office of chaplain of the United States navy, and 
what are his duties ? 

7. To whom may the President of the United States 
extend a pardon ? 

8. What is the Society of the Illumination ? 

9. What gift has Chicago been promised ? 


ANSWERS, 
1. The grand procession of vessels, all gaily decorated with flags, 
was Jed by the barque ‘‘ Sophia Wilhelmine,” from Parrsboro, 
Nova Scotia, laden with lumber. This fact will be of interest to 


The above are photographs of boys of the Sherwin School, prepared especially for this article Numbers one and two illustrate the frontand New Kaogland people, who are nearly as familiar with the land of 
side views of ‘‘ Hips—firm!” The position of the wrists and elbows should be especially noticed. Number four illustrates **‘ Head back 
ward—bend !” and numbers three and two present the front and side views of ‘‘ Head upward—stretch!” It is always wise to try these 


movements of the head first with ‘‘ Hips—firm !” 


according to size, the shortest in front and the tallest in 
the rear. A class arranged in this manner presents a 
much more attractive appearance, can be more readily 
seen individually by the teacher and reached and cor- 
rected by her, than when arranged without regard to size. 
Begin with the first line of pupils, request them to take 
position and then examine each one from the front to the 
rear, correcting faults, encouraging, and especially iu- 
structing where to direct the eye, — always immediately 
in front in the plane of the eye or slightly above it. 
After each line has been tested and corrected in this 
manner, try the whole class. The results will be pleasing 
of the teaching is done with precision and spirit. It 
must not be forgotten that when we ask a child to look at 
an object he naturally gives it more or less of his atten- 
tion, which very fact precludes good gymnastic move- 
ments on his part. No person can control his body well 
without giving it his whole attention while engaged in 
these exercises. This explains why we should rot say to 
our pupils: ‘ Look at an object,” but rather, “ Look 
towards the object.” 

I desire now to discuss some of the helps, which it 
seems necessary for the teachers to employ in order to 
make the physical exercises interesting as well accurate 
and successful ; for my experience has proved satisfactorily 
to me that to have them successful they must be made 
interesting. A strong teacher has an individuality that 
gathers in all available information and transforms it to 
its own liking. Such individuals cannot imitate, they 
must originate their own plans, select and arrange their 
own methods, and perform the work required in their 
own way. All honor to them! The suggestions I offer 
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ance and carelessness. In this way those excelling, 
gravitate towards the upper or first line, while those who 
labor less settle gradually towards the last line. Thus 
the class becomes distinctively arranged, enabling the 
teacher to turn his attention at once to those pupils need- 
ing his oversight most. In addition to this, the standing 
of the meritorious pupils should count them something 
when the monthly or bi-monthly summary of school work 
is prepared. Then in some school buildings there are 
halls and corridors large enough to accomodate a class, 
and it is a source of gratification and pleasure to be 
allowed to march or go through their exercises in them. 


We have considered thus fully the orders “ Attention!” 
“ Stand !” “ Forward Dress!” and “ Position!” with the 
various devices and plans that might be used to advan- 
tage, to aid in obtaining correct gymnastic movements on 
the part of the children. From this foundation the Ling 
System branches off into a multiplicity of exercises, 
always returning to the fundamental position when they 
are completed. During these exercises if the pupils work 
vigorously as they ought, it is always advisable to give 
them a rest quite often, and it can be done by command- 
ing, “In place—rest!” which allows them to relax 
their rigidity and stand with ease and some freedom. 
“‘ Attention! ”’ brings them again into position. ‘“ Feet— 
close!” and “ Feet — open!” are excellent preparatory 
commands. They help to secure a better base by placing 
the feet nearer to the required angle of ninety degrees, 
In this movement, care should be exercised that the balls 
of the feet are lifted from the floor, and, rotating on the 
heels, the feet are brought quickly together and placed 
upon the floor again. In returning to the fandamental 
position the same principle is followed. “ Hips firm!” 


Evangeline as with their own country. 

2. The Southern Pacific Railroad will allow tramps to ride free 
so long as they remain quiet. No order to that effect has ever been 
issaed from the company’s headquarters, but it is understood that 
train men will not molest the ‘‘ hobos ’’ except in self-defense. 

3. The sermon which appears in the Prince of India, delivered 
from the pulpit of St. Sophia, is said to contain the statement of 
the author’s own religious beliefs. 

4, The one which opened Tuesday, Oct, 17, 1893, and closed 
Monday, Oct. 30. The silver question was the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

5. There were 9,585 men who enlisted in the United States army 
last year, 25 per cent of whom were laborers. The other callings 
represented were as follows: School-teachers, 62; students, 26; 
druggists, 39; photographers, 13; musicians, 214; lawyers, 7; 
printers, 95; book-keepers, 52; type-writers, 2; engineers, 75; 
cooks, 108; machinists, 106; farmers, about 1,200; and no occu- 
pation, 86, 

6. He must not be less than 25 years old nor more than 35 at the 
time of his appointment. He is required to pass a physical exam- 
ination only, but must be a regularly ordained minister of good 
standing in the denomination in which he belongs. His duties are: 
To perform divine service and to offer prayer on board of the ship, 
or at the shore station to which he is assigned, to visit the sick, to 
supervise the instruction of the boys, and of such other persons in 
the navy as may need to be taught the elementary principles of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, and in time of battle 
to aid in the care of the wounded. 

7. He may pardon any one convicted in the United States court, 
but he cannot pardon any one convicted in the state courts. 

8. A German secret organization, about to be revived after many 
years of lethargy. Its members will be powerful aristocrats, prelates 
and men of all other such classes. Its object is to counteract the 
doctrines of socialism and materialism. All its members are 
pledged to combat, with word, example, and personal influence, the 
tendencies of socialists and materialiste. They propose to circulate 
tracts and give lectures. 

9. Marshall Field is to give $1,000,000 toward the Columbian 


museum, which will insure the establishment of one of the largest 
and best museums in the country. With a site furnished by the 
Park Commissioners, and the fine arts building in Jackson Park 
tarned over to the museum authorities by the directors of the Fair, 
and a working capital of not far from $2,090,000, the fnture of 
this museam seems very bright, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 11, 1894. 


Europe offers by far the most inexpensive “ big vaca- 
tion” trip for a teacher. 


Ir is a reason for gratitude that we have employment 
when the multitude is unemployed. 


UNFORTONATE the teachers who “ board round ” this 
hard-times winter, and yet there are many communities 
which still require this heathenish practice. 


Every teacher will do well to begin the preliminary 
work for making himself a specialist in some line. It is 
more easily done than seems possible until it is tried. 


Ir President Harper of the Chicago University should 
secure as associate president Dr. E. B. Andrews of Brown, 
it would be the most important addition to its force that 
has yet been acquired. No edacational man occupies the 
same place in public confidence that President Andrews 
occupies in New Eogland. 


IN answer to many inquiries regarding the situation at 
Worcrster, the JouRNAL would say that the opponents of 
Superintendent Albert P. Marble have upon the board 
just enough members to elect a successor whenever they 
can all agree upon a candidate, and can be present to 
vote. Dr, Marble remains superintendent until there is 
such uniformity and attendance. At present is is impos 
sible to prophesy upon whom they will agree 


Tue Savary Srroation.—Despite the; hard times, 
edneational talent seams to he at a premium, Jt is quite 


refreshing to see boards of education brought to a stand- 
still by the financial demands of school men. The state 


board of education of Massachusetts finds it impossible to 
talk to any man that it would unite upon without advanc- 
ing the salary at least fifty per cent, while the only men 
‘upon whom the school board of Worcester is reported to 
be able to unite demand an increase of from thirty to 
forty per cent. These experiences are eminently healthy 
for elective boards, and the hope is that they may multiply 
until school men are at a premium all along the line. 








THE NEW HAVEN AMENDMENT. 


The New Haven School Board has amended its “ rules 
and regulations” to read as follows: 

Art. LX.—No candidate shall be appointed a teacher in the Dis- 
trict who has not received a diploma from some Normal or Training 


Sohool of gocd standing ; a degree from some college or university ; or 
who has not by a successfu! experience in teaching proved himself 


competent. 
No graduate of any Normal or Training School shall bs appointed 


a teacher in the District who has not taken a course for three full 
years inthe New Haven High School or hae not taken an equiva- 
lent cc urse of study elsewhere. 

The modern movement in regard to teachers is a happy 
blending of two purposes,—securing higher professional 
training, and broader scholarship. The schools have 
suffered from a failu’e to balance these. At one time the 
emphasis is placed upon scholarship so severely that the 
professional element is sacrificed, and at another it is 
placed upon the professional work until scholarship is 
sacrificed to method. 








CHILD STUDY. 


In following this study write three things surely. 
1. The number of pupils observed. 
2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 
3. The number of each age 
You ean render the cause of education a poxitive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the field 
of observation. 
Interest. 
1. In what is he the most interested,— 
a. At home? 
b. At work ? 
c. At play? 
d, In reading ? 
e. In study ? 
. Is he interested most in things, places, or persons ? 
In these for themselves or for their associations ? 
In action or repose ? 
. From prejudice ? 


w b 


From sentiment ? 
From sight or sound ? 
From power to amuse ? 
. From what they do for us, or profit ? 
Unhappiness. 
1, Has he a bappy disposition ? 
2. Which makes him most unhappy, not to have what 
he wants or to have to do what he does not wish ? 
3. Fear of what may be, or the experience of what is ? 
4. From too high ambition, or too low ? 
5. From disappointment in friends or the activity of 
enemies ? 


PHA AAT eS 





THE SCHOOLS IN HARD TIMES. 


It is more than fifty years since America has known 
‘hard times ”’ so universal, so severe, so heartless in their 
dealing with all classes of homes. This must seriously 
affect school attendance. In many schools there are chil- 
dren who come from homes that now know want that 
have heretofore been uniformly prosperous. 

When sickness comes to the head of a household, 
“want” would frequently follow bat for the speedy and 
hearty assistance of relatives, friends, and neighbors. 
When there is very general prosperity there is little 
danger of severe suffering from want in any home, but in 
these times all changes. Relatives, friends, ard neigh- 
bors are suffering alike. 

It is interesting to note the universality of the practice 
on the part of schools to organize a genuine relief fund. 
When eo many cities are enlieted in this charitable work 
it seems invidions to select a few, bnt the editor has hed 


occasion to know specially of the charity of some schools 
in Somerville, Lynn, and Springfield, in which literally a 
multitade has been assisted. In Lynn, every child that 
could was to bring “one potato,” or some other simple 
offering, and the result was hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
meats, vegetables, fruits, etc. In Springfield, Mr. Strat- 
ton’s building organized the Hooker Relief Fund and en- 
couraged outside gifts by issuing a certificate of honorary 
membership in the Hooker school, as follows : 





CHRISTIIAS, 1893. 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





THIS CERTIFIES THAT 


Having become a contributor to the 


Hooker Relief Fund, is entitled to Hon- 
orary Membership in the Hooker School. 











s e 
The Christmas offering was such as to command extended 
and illustrated articles in the local press. Great good 
will come from this benevolence beyond the mere relief 
to the unfortunate families. 








VIGOROUS INAUGURAL UTTERANCES. 


[ His Excellency, Gov. F. T. Greenhalge of Massachusetts spoke 
with no uncertain tone upon the subject of ‘‘ Education.’’ We 
give it entire knowing that the friends of education will be pleased 
with such effective official expression upon the subject of 
edacation. } 

Pablic education is one of the primal factors in the de- 
velopment and advancement of the people. The educa- 
tion of all, by all, for all, is the corner-stone of the Com- 
monwealth. There is no room in this system of public 
education for narrowness, for intolerance, for prejudice. 
Tn its construction, the great object aimed at was to ascer- 
tain, not on how many points the people differed, but on 
how many points they agreed; so that, this common 
ground of agreement having been found, many diverse 
elements could be brought together, and thus the spirit of 
unity, which should animate every citizen, could be cul- 
tivated and developed. Upon this broad and enduring 
foundation the fabric of the Commonwealth is reared. 
Here, upon the ductile and plastic mind of childhood are 
indelibly impressed the lessons of equal rights, equal 
duties and equal opportunities before the law, and the 
great duty of patriotic devotion and service to the Com- 
monwealth, Other institutions of learning may devote 
themselves each to its special object, but I firmly believe 
that the daily association of the diverse elements of the 
population in the period of youth, their daily common oc- 
cupation in the same tasks and the same sports, brings to- 
gether the children of the Commonwealth and unifies them 
as no other agency can do. 

In 1891 there were 657,137 foreign-born persons in 
Massachusetts ; and persons having one or both parents 
of foreign birth numbered 1,259,943. The total popula- 
tion of Massachusetts for the same year was 2,307,374. 
These figures are substantially the same now and bear 
substantially the same relative proportions as in the year 
1891. The work of unification and assimilation has been 
for many years going on quietly, thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully, and Massachusetts has not lost the high reputa- 
tion forthe personal character of her citizens which has 
80 greatly distinguished her from the very beginning. 
This vast and wonderful work has been largely helped 
by the system of public education. It has been said that 
Waterloo was won on the play. grounds of Eton: with 
equal trath it may be said that many a well-fought field 
from Baltimore to Appomattox was won on the play- 
grounds of the grammar schools of Massachusetts, and 
the spirit of fraternity and patriotism cultivated in the 
studies and sports of boyhood blazed into clearer and 
warmer glow at the bloody angle of Gettysburg or before 
the defences of Fort Hudson. 

I am aware that there are alleged to be defects in this 
system, as regards both principle and method. Some of 
these defects J may be pardoned for mentioning, because 
Massarhnsetts shonld have not only the best schools in 
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the country, but the best in the world, and every defect 
or alleged defect should be inquired into, and if dis- 
covered should be promptly corrected. Among other 
complaints it is alleged that there is a lack of co-ordina- 
tion between our common schools and the higher institu- 
tions of learning. It ought to be possible for the 
humblest child in Massachusetts, in any part of the state, 
to obtain in the pablic schools the preparatory instruction 
necessary for admission to the best university or college 
in the country. It is for you to determine whether and 
how the state shall assume the responsibility of providing 
or requiring equal facilities in elementary or secondary 
schools in all parts of the Commonwealth. Again, has 
sufficient provision been made for manual training 
throughout the Commonwealth? I may say further that 
there is complaint in some quarters that there are not 
normal schools enough to farnish properly trained 
teachers, especially for giving instruction in the arts of 
manual training. Oar public schools should, in principles, 
methods, teachers and equipments, be brought to the 
highest possible standard of efficiency. 








EDITOR’S TALK. 


Have you had an experience with a physician? Is it 
not interesting to study him when you have nothing else 
to do? What skill he acquires! How thoreughly he 
searches for all the facts! With what patience he gets 
the pulse, tests the temperature, inquires for the head, 
lungs, digestive and secretive activities. When con- 
fident of his diagnosis how thoughtfally he prescribes 
remedies, drawing upon his knowledge of books, experi- 
ence, and genius. How confidently he watches the prog- 
ress of disease to its culmination and then how ardently 
he devotes himself to the hygienic care that restores 
health. How jadicious his direction of diet and move- 
ment as the patient creeps back to food, clothing, exer- 
cise, to the privileges of his room, of the house, to the 
luxury of five minutes’ walk on the piazza in the sun, and 
a ten-minute ride. 

The physician has as many cases, acute and chronic, as 
a teacher has pupils ; his days and nights are alike given 
to his profession, and yet each case is to him as vital as 
though he had no other. His life is literally spent for 
others. 


Is it possible for teachers to be literally responsible for 
the intellectual—not to say moral—life of each child, as 
the physician is for the physical? I think not. It may 
not be desirable, and yet there is more in common than is 
generally recognized. The traditions, conditions, and ad- 
ditions of the day make special expert treatment of the 
individual pupil an impossibility. When shall we free 
ourselves from traditions that freight us? When will the 
conditions under which teachers now work be improved ? 
When shall we learn not to make additions until we have 
first made eliminations ? 





Isn't is possible, and even probable, that the tradition 
that has given us the large public schoolroom, with fifty 
pupils and only one teacher, is a greater burden than the 
public school system can bear? Shall we not be forced 
into something more modern, less barn-like in architec- 
tare, more home-like and cosy in appointments, if the 
best private schools continue to have but a third as many 
pupils to a teacher ; to have small, home-like rooms, with 
carpets, easy chairs, draperies, paintings, sculpture, and 
interesting books? It is quite possible that every large 
school building will in the near future have one or more 
educational experts or educational physicians, to whom 
any child of any grade will be sent when he is “off his 
school diet,” when his temper is feverish or his mischief- 
making tendencies inflamed. 





No building is equipped without an extra teacher, with- 
out this expert, physician-like man or woman who is not 
to act as a substitute under any pressure, but who is to 
treat every “case” the moment any teacher sees the 
probability of trouble with any child. It would be the 
most economical investment that the school board could 
make ; it would end at once all waste of energy in disci- 
pline, all wear and tear upon the teacher through children 
who are out of step with their mates. What a differ 
pnce it would make if the regular teachers conld give all 


their time and energy to the children who were in spirit 
and condition to move forward ardently ! 





Are there no such experts? They are abundant. Let 
us not make the mistake of creating a set of “ fad” ex- 
perts, but let us take from the ranks the most skillfal 
teacher—the man or woman who has shown uniform 
wisdom and tact in helping children in self-control, in 
intellectual difficulties, in moral weaknesses—one who 
knows the city, and if possible the building. 





We have sacrificed more than we shall ever fully re- 
alize by not recognizing home talent when there have been 
special places to fill. It would do much by way of inspi- 
ration and aspiration for the entire force if the good places 
were available for the best teacher, if he were really equal 
to the exceptional work. 





Let this not be interpreted as in any sense catering to 
that most senseless of all sentiment, “ only home talent.” 
for that always means inbreeding of the lowest order 
from fear of comparison or competition with the world. 





One thing is thoroughly established,—no teacher, with 
all the requirements of the day, can be expected to play 
the part of a physician or expert while in charge of a 
room with forty or more children. No teacher can do 
for the three or more exceptionally needy children what 
only an expert can do and at the same time do what is 
required for the remaining pupils. 





Pablic sentiment and school boards have created con- 
ditions which make it absolutely impossible for any 
teacher to do what is demanded if any time is diverted 
for the discipline, encouragement, inspiration, or intellect- 
ually-hygienic treatment of a few mentally, morally, or 
dispositionally weak or diseased children. Teachers are 
not responsible for the conditions and additions. They 
must be relieved of the traditions; they must be aided by 
having all exceptional children tarned over to one who 
has nothing to do but to study and treat such cases. The 
public and the school boards must relieve the teachers in 
this hour of great need. Tae Eprror. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 





[Mr. Winship will ba pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. 


—_—_— - — — —_ 


258. Would you teach the failures made in the early 
attempts to discover America? L.O.S., California. 

I should not in any public school below the high school, 
and probably not there. I should probably make a par- 
tial exception to this if I lived at Newport, Watertown, or 
other locality with cherished traditions or awakened his- 
torical aspirations. I might use some of the traditions or 
traces of history for the training of the imagination. 





259. Would you teach anything about the early dis- 
coveries of Canada, Mexico, and South America in con- 
nection with early United States history ? 

S. A. N., California, 

It would depend entirely upon how much time I had 
for United States history, the character of the class, and 
the amount of other work I must do. Ordinarily I would 
do very little with discoveries or settlements beyond that 
of Columbus, and those of Jamestown, Plymouth, New 
York, and Philadelphia. If my work was in the South 
or upon the Pacific Coast, I would place greater empha- 
sis upon the settlement at St. Augustine, Louisiana, and 
California. Usually much of the little time devoted to 
United States history is practically wasted upon the con- 
sideration of things of little value as knowledge and of 
no appreciable value in the forming of habits of thought 
and judgment, in historical discernment or discrimination, 
in awakening patriotic emotions or establishing the spirit 
of loyalty. 





260. Please name, through the JourNAL, the best 
manual for teaching United States history,—one that 
contains many devices for drawing in connection with 
the work E., Massachusetts. 


I know of no work on methods in history that would 
meet your ideals, bnt there are several text-hookg in 


United States history, recently published, that will easily 
give many of the points desired, 


SURVEYORS’ MEASURE. 

A recent statement in the JOURNAL needs some qualification, 
It was said that ‘‘ Surveyors’ Measure is no longer in use among 
reputable engineers,’’ and should not be taught in the schools. It 
may be that such tables as that of ‘‘surveyors’ measure’’ and 
‘* apothecaries’ weight,’’ and possibly some others, are commonly 
used by so few persone that it ie not best to require pupils io com- 
mit them to memory; but there is now just as much need of learn- 
ing ‘‘ surveyors’ measures’’ as there ever was. It is not out of date 
—far from it. I am well aware that the civil engineer whose work 
is chiefly in a city or large town uses a chain of 100 foot-links, and 
that he has an excellent decimal system with the foot as the unit; 
and I venture the prediction that it will be a long time before that 
will be superseded by any other decimal system. But the land sur- 
veyor or civil engineer whose work is in the country towns must, in 
addition to his chain or tape of 100 foot-links, have a two-rod or 
four-rod chain with the link of 7 ;°, inches, and twenty-five links 
to the rod. The work of a surveyor in a country town consists very 
largely in retracing lines made some time ago. The records in the 
county registries of the deeds of the farms, the records of the lay- 
ings of the public highways on the town and county books, as well 
as the original deeds themselves, are expreseed in rods and links of 
the old length. It is quite too early to speak of these terms as 
being out of date. The cities contain a large part of our popula- 
tion, but not all of it. The country town does still exist, and must 
not be left entirely out of the account. 

It may be proper for the writer to add that he has been a teacher 
in the public schools, and a practical surveyor and civil engineer 
for more than forty years. H. F. LANE. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Hon. T. B. Stockwell has been commissioner of education in 
Rhode Island two years longer than Mr. Dickingon was in this state. 





In his annual report, issued at the close of the term, Superin- 
tendent Balliet of Springfield advocates the establishment of the 
work of the lower grades upon a system of departmental! instruction. 


An American woman who has won great distinction abroad is 
Dorothea Plumpke, who entered the Paris Observatory five years 
ago as a student, and is now directrees of the Bureau of Measure~ 
ment. 

The New England Farmer, one of the best edited agricultural 
journals in the country, champicning every home interest and social 
improvement, presents its readers in its New Year namber with the 
portraits of its skillful and public-spirited editor, George M. 
Whitaker, and his associates. It could have selected no picture 
that would have been so acceptable to its subscribers or exchanges. 


Rev. Robert Allyn, D.D., LL.D., for twenty years president of 
the Southern Illinois Normal University and one of the faithful 
attendants upon the N. E. A. for many years, died on the 7th inst., 
of ‘grip.’ He was a native of Connecticut (Jan. 25, 1817), a 
graduate of Wesleyan University (1841) ; was principal at Wilbra- 
ham for four years, at East Greenwich, R. I., for five years; was a 
member of the Rhode Island legislature and commissioner of eda- 
cation in that state. 


Mies Elizabeth P. Peabody, who died at her home in Jamaica 
Plain, Jan. 5, at the age of 89, was sister-in-law to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Horace Mann. She was an eminently successful teacher 
anda pioneer kindergarten advocate. She was the last of a re- 
markable company of educational leaders. At the funeral, con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles G. Ames, remarks were made by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, writer of the ‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ ; Frank 
B. Sanborn of Concord, the friend and companion of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Alcott; and Ednah Dean Cheney, the 
author. 


The United States Bureau of Education has sent out a circular 
of information giving a complete list of the public libraries in the 
United States containing 1,000 volames and upward, to which the 
statistician has appended a digest. A comparison of the report of 
1885 with the statistics of 1891 shows the increase in the United 
States in the number of libraries was from 2,987 to 3,804, In the 
United States in 1885 the average size of the libraries of over one 
thousand volumes was 6,381, and in 1891, 8,194. In 1885 there 
was one library to each 18,822 of the population, while in 1891 
there was one to every 16,462. New York heads the list with 571 
libraries. Massachusetts comes next, with 508; Pennsylvania, 
with 350; Illinois, 218; Ohio, 193; Michigan, 139; Connecticut, 
137; California, 111; Missouri, 105; and New Jersey, 96. 

In the series of papers upon the aims, organization, methods, and 
equipment of the various secondary school branches, which are 
being given by the men who are working with Professor Hanus in 
the Seminary on Education at Harvard, there will be papers by 
Supt. I. W. Horne of Braintree and A. L. Goodrich of the Salem 
High School, upon Mathematics; by W. A. Clarke of the Normal 
University, Lebanon, O., upon Physical Geogr phy; by Supt. C. 
H. Morss of Milton and F. M. Gilley of the Chelsea High School, 
npon Science Teaching; and by D S. Sanford, head master of the 
Brookline High School, upon Physical Edneation, The report of 
the paper upon History Teaching, by Ray Greene Haling of the 
Cambridge English High School, should have stated that this was 


the first paper in the course. The names of the men who are doing 
this work at Harvard, in connection with their regular duties, is 
most significant evidences of the need and possibilities of a normal 
department for secondary school teachers. Whatever might be the 
advantages of a secondary normal school, the possibilities of such 
& department in connection with » university ie heing thorongbly 
teated at Harvard 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Contributors and querists of this a ent are requested to send 
enue correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 





WHOEVER. 


I read with much interest the note of ‘‘ B, F, T.”’ in the JouR- 
NAL of Deo. 28 relating to this word. But examination of the dic- 
tionaries to which he refers with reference to the word leads me to 
a different conclusion from that which he expreeses. Webster cites 
the passage in Revelation: ‘‘ whoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.”’ According to thisexample, and many others, 
whoever must be analyzed precisely as whosoever is. This word 
occurs with great frequency, much oftener than whoever, in the 
Scriptures, both old and revised versions, and is always used as 
inclading two distinct pronouns, generally both in the nominative 
case; as, ‘* whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the jadgment.’’ Here we see that the verbs is and 
shall be both have their aubjects in whoseever. Bat in the same chapter 
with thisexample (Matt.5) ocours this also: ‘‘ whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.’”” They would not say, ‘go 
twain with whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile,’’ on account of 
the incongruity of using tte nominative form after the preposition 
with, which would require the objective. ‘‘ With whomsoever’ 
would have been correct, but then the other clause would have ita 
subject in the objective, and so the sentence must be divided ag 
given in the text. According to this example the passage cited in 
the JOURNAL would be better expressed,—‘‘ whoever is the beat 
man, for him will I work.’’ Take another example in the same 
chapter,— whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.’’? But for the syntactical incongruity which I 
have shown this might have read, ‘‘ Tarn to whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek,—the other also.”’ 

It will interest any one to read many of these passages and com- 
pare them to note the varying methods used to avoid this incongru- 
ity, and yet where it would not occar the double subject was given 
us, ‘‘ whosoever will save his life shall lose it.”’ 

R, L, PERKINS, Boston, 
—— 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AND THE BUSINESS OF 
TEACHING. | 


[The Springfield Republican recently had the following as one of 
its leading editorials. The sentiment is eo gocd and the allusion to 
the Westfield Normal School (Dr. J. C. Greenough, principal) so 
just that we gladly print it entire. | : 


The demand for really excellent teachers was never greater than 
today. Why ie it, then, that ‘‘teachers’ agencies’’ have so many 
pames on their books of those desiring to teach? One answer is, 
that most committees and superintendenta looking for teachers find 
no little difficulty in determining the actual qualifications of a 
teacher from the eulogistic recommendations presented by candi- 
dates. Another answer is that many of these candidates have had 
no thorough professional training for teaching. No progressive 
community is satisfied with teachers who have not made such prep- 
aration. This, in good part, is the reason why so many towns and 
cities burden themselves with the extra expense of maintaining 
training schools for teachers. This demand for trained teachers 
also explains the fact that the state normal school at Westfield has 
an unusually large number of students, though training echools un- 
dertake in some degree to occupy ita field. The recent admirable 
equipment of the school with a new building and enlarged facilities 
for its work, the extension of ite curriculum of study, and especially 
the organization of a training school, with its different grades, 
might be expected to increase the number of students; but the 
growth is mainly owing to the demand for eachers whose know)l- 
edge is not limited by text-books, but who know how to use the 
original occasions of knowledge—objects of nature and the early 
experiences of childhood—in effective teaching, 

The graduates of our colleges, both young men and young women 
waiting to teach, cannot all wisely expect to find employment in 
high schoole. These graduates are wanted to fill important posi- 
tions in the common schools, if they will but add to their ‘‘ college 
learning ’’ the skill in teaching to be gained by a brief course at a 
normal school. And if they teach in a high achool, a professional 
course of training will, at the outeet of the teaching, double their 
efficiency. 

It is well that the board of education is providing at the West- 
field School and elsewhere special courses for college graduates. 
The day is not distant when the better positions in our grammar 
schools will be held by those who, after graduating from college, 
have availed themselves of the advantages of anormal course. But 
other fields are opening to the professionally trained graduate. 
School superintendents are wanted. Graduates of the Wesifield 
School and of other normal schools, thongh lacking the advantages 
of a college course, are today among the successful superintendenta 
of the public schools of Massachusetts, Other graduates, both in 
eastern and in Western Massachusetts are admitted to be among 
the very best of the principals of our training schools. These ad- 
vanced positions, it is evident, may be reached through years of 
private study and successful teaching, by one who is not a grad- 
uate of a college, bat the college graduate who has the advantage 
of & normal training, other things being equal, may reasonably 
expect much more rapid promotion. 


To eee 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE, 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


VI. In what work may be found the following truism? Give 
author, ‘‘ The world! Every soul of us knows a separate one, 
Over into each other’s worlds, in a way we may look; and our own 
may borrow from what lies above the borders of those that touch 
upon it, but scarcely any two, however dear, inhabit literally one 
domain—have one identical range and region.” 

VII. Whose creation is Andrea del Sarto, who says: 

** Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed hi 
Or what's a heaven for ”’ ? ~— 

VIIL. Give author : ‘‘ Good feeling helps society to make Jiars 
of most of us,—not absolate liars, but such careless handlers of 
truth that ite sbarp corners get terribly rounded.,”’ 

IX. Who eaid: *‘ Human nature is much the same when you 
come to the heart and count ite beats’ ? 

Xx. From ‘‘ Maxima and Reflections’ of what German poet ? 

In the world the point is, not to know men, bat at any given 

moment to be cleverer than the man who stands before you, You 
can prove this at every fair and from every charlatan.’’ 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Have you given a helping hand wherever you have seen the need 
of one ? 

Have you been as true to yourself as you know how ? 

Have you always acted upon the advice you have given to others ? 

Have you paid your debts promptly, and lived within your means ? 

Have you broken off one or more bad habits during the year ! 

Have you dealt fairly with all who have confided in you ? 

Have you been as true to your friends as you expected them to 
be to you? 

Have you given your folks any cause to feel proud of you? 

Have you made epecial studies on any important topics r 

Have you learned anything that will change your life for the 


better ? 
In short: Have you done unto others as you would have others 


do unto you ? ; 
And, have you shown that you love your neighbor as yourself ? 
— ‘Quiet Observer,” in Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 


—_—_—~———— 


A WATCHWARD FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


When you find a certain lack 

In the stiffness of your back 

At a threatened fierce attack, 
Just the hour 

That you need your every power, 
Look a bit 

For a thought to bs ffle it. 

Just recall that every knave, 
Every coward, can be brave 

Till the time 

That bis courage should be prime— 
Then ’t is fled, 

Keep your head! 

What a folly ’t is to lore it 

Jast the time you want to use it! 


When the ghost of some old shirk 
Comes to plague you, and to lurk 
In your study or your work, 

Here ’s a hit 

Like enough will settle it. 
Knowledge is a worthy prize ; 
Knowledge comes to him who tries— 
Whose endeavor 

Ceases never. 

Everybody would be wise 

As his neighbor, 

Were it not that they who labor 
For the trophy creep, creep, creep, 
While the others lag or eleep ; 

And the sun comes up some day 

To behold one on his way 

Past the goal 

Which the soul 

Of another has desired, 

But whose motto was, ‘‘I’m tired.”’ 


When the task of keeping guard 

Of your heart— 

Keeping weary watch and ward 

Of the part 

You are called upon to play 

Every day— 

Is becoming dry and hard,— 

Conscience languid, virtue irksome, 

Good behavior growing worksome,— 

Think this thought : 

Doubtless everybody could, 

Doubtless everybody would, 

Be superlatively good, 

Were it not 

That it’s harder keeping straight 

Than it is to deviate ; 

And to keep the way of right 

You must have the pluck to fight. 
— St. Nicholas for January. 


a 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the ‘‘ wondrous stone’’ referred to in ‘‘ Evangeline ”’ 
in the lines: 
** Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 


Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the eea to restore the sight of its fledge- 


ings. 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow!”’ 
M. 8. T. 


— To“ L, E. R.”’: To those who have practiced for three years 
at the bar withont a flaw in the career. K. 


— To what nation does the rei belong ? What is ita value ? 
JEAN T. 


The rei is a Portuguese coin, of about one tenth of a cent in value. 





— When did Mr. Palmer Cox commence his Brownie story work, 
and where was it first uaed ? J.8. 8, 


(1) The first Brownie story came out in October, 1882. 





— Please give a description of the memorial tl 
the mother of Washington. ae re ies ' 

This monument is the finest of ita kind in the whole country. It 
is a single ehaft fifty feet high, with appropriate and artistic embel- 
ishments and inscriptions, and stands upon a rock near Mary 
Washington's home at Fredericksburg, Va. 

— In the JoURNAL of Deo, 28, under the head of ** Queries and 
Answers,’ was the following: ‘‘ Who said ?— 


“* He felt were ehe the prize of bodily force,” ete, 


The quotation is from Tennyson’s “ Idylle of the King,’’ Geraint 
and Enid, 


** And thither came the twain, and when Geraint 
Beheld hor first in field, awaiting him, 
He felt, were she the prize of bodily force, 
Himself beyond the rast pushing could move 
The obair of Idris.’’ ALARIC STONE, Boston, 


Credit also to Harold ©. Childs, Brocton, Mass, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Tue Mark in Europe anp America. By Enoch A. 
Bryan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 164 pp. Price, $1.10. : 
Daring a year’s absence from his daties at Vincennes University, 

President Bryan devoted his time at Harvard to the study of the 
theory of the German Mark, or free village community. The 
theory, appearing in definite form in Kemble’s great work in 1848, 
was made the basis of elaborate investigations by Von Maurer in 
Garmany, and became the acoepted theory, or rather, was accepted 
as the facts existing among the Germans of the beginning of the 
Christian era. The investigations had been made by the writers 
who came after, seeing @ condition of life and society which made 
the ideal beginning for their story of English development, took 
the theory and molded into the perfect ideal of early Germanic lib- 
erty and freedom and democracy, in which all later ideals find their 
historical precedent. But the Romanticists and lovers of pure De- 
mocracy of the first part of the century have vanished, and in their 
stead we find continuity of development, uninterrupted progress of 
the race, uncompromising evolution of the race and of humauvity, 

The mark theory was out of harmony with all these new ideas, 
and it has had to yield, till its most satisfactory advocate of the 
theory, the late Prof. W. F. Allen of Wisconsin, whose work, by 
the by, is not at all recognized in its true value by President Bryan, 
only claims that if the mark existed, it only was during the three 
centuries of which we know nothing—150 to 450 A. D. 

A Frenchmaa has most ¢ ffectively disposed of the evidence upon 
which the mark was supposed to rest, and, studying pen in hand, 
every med’wval Latin document from the sixth to the tenth cent- 
uries, Fustel de Coulages meets the Germans on their own ground 
of uncompromising accuracy and drudgery, and shows that in a 
most important field they have failed as historical students. Be- 
sides M. Fastel’s idvestigations, Mr. Seebohm in England has inves- 
tigated with the most thorough care and diligence the later survivals 
of the mark, and finds their origin eleewhere. ? 

The work of President Bryan in this convenient little book has 
been to summarizs the discussion of the mark, or rather, to outline 
from M. Fustel and Mr. Seebohm the line of argument and evidence 
by which they have unsettled the primeval institution which was 
accepted as basic by Freeman, Green, and Stubbs, and which form 
an essential part of our common kuowledge of English history. 
The other side of the question, the arguments of those who would 
still hold to something of thie primitive community, receives almost 
no attention. 

The last third of the book reviews the mark theory in America, 
as set forth by Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins in his Ger- 
manic Origin of the New England Towns, and by his disciplee, and 
as questioned by Eiward Channing of Harvard. 

President Bryan has provided for students and the general reader 
@ most convenient summary of these arguments, which all who are 
beyond the reach of the larger works, or who desire only a synop- 
sis of the discussion, will find especially valuable. 

Torcn Bearers oF History. By Amelia Hutchinson 
Stirling. New York: Thomas Neleon &Sov, 5x7}. Pp. 166. 
Torch Bearers of History is a series of brief connected sketches of 

historical characters, whose thought, word, or deed illumines the 

epochs in which they lived, and whose record enlightens the histori- 
cal and literary search of succeeding yeare. Two divisions of the 
subject are made: ancient history to the Fall of the Roman En- 
pire; and medizval history to the Reformation. In the first part, 

Homer sheds light upon the mythical history of Greece; Sophocles 

upon the deedfal history; Socrates illumines the darkest hour be- 

fore the dawn of philosophy, and Alexander the Great reveals 

Greece in the consummation of her power. With Regulus we be- 

hold the rise of Rome, with Cesar her triumph. Virgil emblazons 

her story; and finally Hypatia lights her torch at the expiring 
flames of Grecian glory. Portrayed in the second part are the halo 
of romance bright about King Arthur; the radiance of Charle- 
magne’s great endeavor; the brilliant exploits of Rollo the Viking, 
of the Cid Campeador; the ardent devotion of Richard of the Lion- 
heart, of Robert Brace, of Joan of Arc; the lustre of the ideal of 

Dante, of Copernicus; the gleam of the revelation of Columbus, 

the fiery zeal of Luther. The sketches are too brief to be more than 

introductory, yet in their brevity they are comprehensive. They 
show the man in the relation to his epoch, and the deed in its rela- 
lation to the man. The sequence is hiatorical and complementary. 

The narrative is direct and concise, and adapted to younger read- 
ers, whom it is the author’s design to interest in historical litera- 
ture; a chronological table of the events alluded to in the text, and 
an index of names and places are appended. 


Stratics AND Dynamics’ By ¢. Getparp, M.A. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

It is interesting, not surprising, that the rage for condensed text- 
books from which every possible phase of the subject has been eli- 
minated should lead to the issuance of other text-books in which 
every possible phage of the subject has been magnified. The de- 
mand for very little vy the many is sure to create a demand for 
very much by a few, and the ‘‘many”’ and the “ few’’ are morally 
certain to change places in due time. This year has seen the pub- 
lication of many books of both classes, and both are enthusiastically 
received. This work which presents with great fullness of detail 
and completness of statement the principles of ** practices’’ of 
statics and kinetics, presente ‘‘Couples.”’ “General Conditions of 
Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces,” ‘‘ Virtual Work,’’ ‘‘ Normal 
Acceleration,” ‘‘ Variable Velocity,’ ‘‘ Variable Acceleration,” 
and the ‘* Hodograph.”’ 

It is a luxury to got hold of the work of a master who while he 
deals with the simplest questions of work in levers, steelyarde, 
balances, wheels, axles, pulleys, screws, wedges, etc., leads you 


‘into the depths,—mathematically,—and into the heights, theoreti- 


cally. The secret of success in teaching an abbreviated book is on 

the extended, almost limitless knowledge of the subject by the 

teacher, Anyone can meke a short speech who has the material for 

a hundred speeches, he only must talk at length who must tell all 

he knows,—so any teacher will fail to teach well an abbreviated 

course whose personal knowledge is abbreviated. Thia book is 2 

blessing as well as a loxary to those who are willing to learn much 

in order to teach little of mechanics. 

An Otp Aanp Mippie Enauisn Reaper. By George 
Edwin MacLean. New York: Macmillan & Co. 295 pp. 
Professor MacLean, who occupies the chair of English languege 

and literature in the University of Minnesota, has prepared this 

reader from the material furnished by Professor Julius Zapitzs’s 

Ubungsbuch. The wide use of the admirable German book gives 

ample excuse for its use as a basis, and the places where Dr. Mac- 

Lean varies from his model are in general euch that the experience 

of other teachers of early English will recognizs bis wise selection. 

In addition to the matter in the original, this volame contains illus- 

trative etymologies, cognates, phonological equations, and the 

necessary historical and literary introductions, with biographical 
references, which supply in part the material which is farnished by 
the German professor in his lectures. 

With ite concise yet amply comprehensive introductions, the 
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abundant selections,—for this is emphatically an exercise book,— 
and its thorough glossary, this convenient volume contains all the 
necessary material for the student, whether he wishes an introdac- 
tion to broader stady or desires an introduction for its own sake, 
recognizing the impossibility of appreciating the English language 
as it if used today, especially from the teacher’s standpoint, with- 
out an acquaintance with that language as it has been. 

Cotteae Preparatory Frenca Grammar. By Da 
Croquet. New York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof. 284 pp.,5x 734. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This differs essentially from any yet brought to our notice, in its 
admirable adaptation to its peculiar purpose. The book is planned 
with the requirements of the college examination in view ; its gram- 
matical easentiala are concise and direct in statement; its themes 
are practical and logical. The importance of sight reading is em- 
phasized from the first by well-chosen selections from French classic 
literature, introduced as a prominent feature of each lesson. Ques- 
tions for review at the end of each leason keep the principles of the 
language continually before the mind. The insertion in an appen- 
dix of the vocabularies for each lesson respectively renders the stu- 
dent independent of them as far as possible. The entrance exami- 
nation papers, selected from Yale and from Harvard examinations, 
are invaluable in the work of preparation. 


Vers Draitt. By M.D. Berlitz. Boston : Carl Schoen- 
hof. Cloth, 5x7. 138 pp. 

Verb Drill. A Thorough Course in the French Verbs by Con- 
stant Practice in Conversation, Followed by the Rales on the Uses 
of Modes and Tenses, with Exercises, is the complete title of a text- 
book that is in every way worthy of its name. The author states 
in the preface, ‘‘ It has heen our sim to base this work on the con- 
vereation method in such a way that the student without ever con- 
jagating or memorizing verbs will be thoroughly drilled in all their 
correct forms and acquainted with many idioms which appear only 
in colloquial style.’’ The subject is presented in three parts: the 
simple constructions of the regular and the auxiliary verbe; ad- 
vanced exercises on auxiliary and all the irregular verbs; explana- 
tion, and practice in application of the grawmatical rales on the 
use of moods and tenses. The exercises of the first two sections 
are interrogative suggestions for the answer being given in some 
cases, but the modification of the verb being left tothe pupil. The 
forms of regular, irregular, and auxiliary verbs tabulated on a 
single sheet, to show all root, stem, and terminal modifications is a 
valuable feature. 

Tue Century ILLustRATED MonTHLY MaGazine. May, 
1893, to October, 1893. The Century Co., New York. Vol. 
XLVL. 8 vo. 960 pp. Price, $3. J 
Volume XLVL. of the Century lacks none of the interest of its 

predecessors. Pertinent articles relating to the Colambian Expo- 

sition, are ably introdaced by Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ethics! study 
beautifal with illustrations by A. Castaigtte. This is followed by 

a critique by Lewis Fraser upon Gari Melchers and Walter 

MacEwen, decorators of the Liberal Arts Building. Leaves from 

the autobiography of Salvini continues the bistrionie biographies 

which have become a notable feature of The Century. Benefits 

Forgot, a forceful novel, the posthumous work of one of America’s 

most promising authors, is concluded in this volume. The Nap- 

oleonic reminiscences are valuable as well as interesting. There 
are serials by the favorite authors to whom the readers of The Cen- 
tury look forward as old friends year by year. The complement 
of briefer stories, and general articles are over the signatures of the 
foremost writers of the day. Topics of the Day, Open Letters, and 
‘*In Lighter Vein’’ maintain their characteristic features. 


Tue Book or THE Farr. By Herbert Howe Bancroft. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 1000 pp., 12 x 16 
inches, issued in 25 parts. Price, $1 each. 

Parts seven and eight of this magnificent memorial of the great 
exposition of 1893, contain the completion of the chapter on the 
manufactures snd liberal arts buildings, and chaptera on the woman’s 
department, and the machinery exhibits. The text is neither a 
catalogue of the exhibits nor a mere impressionist’s account, but 
combines the two. Mr. Bancroft represents the development of 
‘ literary industry ’’, which will be one of most interesting character- 
istics for the fature student of the intellectual history of this 
country. No one, perhaps, better understands that the people like 
to know whether he is writing the history of Spanish exploration or 
is describing a World’s Fair. Mr. Bancroft has, too, the faculty 
of clear and entertaining description, and both these qualities are 
utilized at their best in this great work upon the Chicago Fair. 
Bat valuable as is Mr. Bancroft’s contribution, it is less so, perhaps, 
than the illustrations with which the work is embellished—two, 
three, or five on each page, rarely less so, except when the whole is 
given up to a grouping of pictures or to some large view, which re- 
calls the bridges over the canals, some vista in the great buildings, 
or some wonderfal bits of mechanical or industrial art. There 
have been many souvenirs of the Mecca of 1893, but nothing has so 
satisfactorily, so well nigh perfectly, preserved the spirit and the 
essential value of the great exposition as The Book of the Fair. 


AppREssksS—HIsTORICAL AND Patriotic, CENTENNIAL 
AND QUADRENNIAL, delivered in the several states of the 
Union, July 4, 1876-1883, including addresses commemorative of 
tha four-hundreth anniversary of the discovery of America, 1892- 
1893. Edited by Frederick Saunders, Astor Library. New 
York: E. B. Treat. Prick, $3.50. 

Never before has there been, and not again for seventy years will 
there be, such a gathering of timely patriotic utterances as are gath- 
ered in these 1048 pages. The great American jubilee began on the 
19th of April, 1875, and closed with the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition, May 1, 1893. Every word in this massive volume was 
written and spoken for this period of jubilation. What an array— 
John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Callen Bryant, 
Bayard Taylor, Henry Ward Beecher, Chauncey M. Depew, Robert 
C. Winthrop, William M. Evarts, Richard S. Storrs, Joseph R. 
Hawley, Charles Francis Adams, Cheater A. Arthur, John A. Dix, 
George William Curtis, Benjamia Harrison, Henry Watterson, and 
Grover Cleveland. 


THe Process or ARGUMENT. 
By Alfred Sedgwick. London: 
Price, $1 25. 

This book is refreshing. Here is the cream of logic without 
waeting any time on /ogic. That which we have known as logic, 
i. e, the grammar of logic, the rule or labeled logic is accepted, 
but ignored and real logic is duly enthroned. It is thoroughly 
readable, even bordering upon what is known as the ‘‘ popular’’ 
treatment, There is no dissipation of energy in the seeking of a 
definition. In a word the author treate of logic as that which helps 
to distinguish between sound and unsound arguments. This mauet 
include the weighing of jadgment, the balancing of ‘‘ reasons’’ for 
or against the truth of a belief, the ‘‘ awakeness”’ of the critical 
faculty. 

Logio deala not with the falsity of fact bnt rather of the infer- 


A Contribution to Logie. 
Adam & Charles Black. 


ence from facts, and not eo much from the inference from the 

statement of facts (logically) as from the natural or acquired way 

of ‘‘leaping’’ at conclusions, and this not in an impulsive or direct 
way but rather from the inevitable tendency to interpret every 

ific by our general opinions. Every judgment is the resultant 
of present influence worked upon oy the residum, so to speak of 
all former resultante of jadgments. 

In logic there is no vecasion to dispute facts, but merely the 
theory based pon facts. For the sake of argument we muat ac- 
cept facts as such, and then grapple with the theories based therein. 
We must begin our argument by agreeing with our opponent or 
with a given theory in some regard, we must begin by travelling to- 
gether, and then when our ways part we must know it, and must 
know the reason why. Argument consists in knowing in what we 
agree, where and in what we diffar and why,—in ‘' separati 
a kernel of admitted fact from a husk of unadmitted theory.”’ 
Cuitp’s HANpBook FoR CoLLEcTING PricTuRES AND 

STORIES OF ANIMALS. New York: William Beverley Harison. 

The teachers will find the Child’s Handbook a valuable assistant 
to the work in nature study. In the first place, it is a scrap-book 
of convenient size, Ita use under proper direction will train the 
little hands to neat and orderly arrangement, and the little mind to 
wise and pertinent selection. Moreover, in its arrangement, which 
is its essential feature, this scrap-book supersedes all others in ita 
adaptability. This book is divided into nine sections, according to 
the nine divisions of the animal kingdom, and in sequence, begin- 
ning with man. Thus the primary faculties in the study of nature, 
those of observation and discernment, are cultivated. Fall-page 
illustrations will prove very attractive to the very little people; for 
the older students the sub-divisions of each order will be a source 
of both interest and instruction in their own classification. Brief 
introductory essays upon ‘‘ Natare Study,’’ ‘ Biology,’’ and ‘* Zo- 
ology,’’ will interest the teacher. The binding, in green cloth em- 
bossed with silver, is dainty and attractive. 

For Tat Fourts Time or Asking. By the anthor of 
Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, Boston: Roberts Bros. 90 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Unpretentious sketches in soft harmony of light and shade, the 
light of human joy and love, the shade, the pathos of human grief, 
have made the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission known and loved. 
There is always a bit of country or seashore in the picture, and al- 
ways in the foreground a man or a woman with whom is connected 
a romance, pathetic from its truthfulness of portrayal. Moreover 
the romance is one that lived inwardly more frequently than out- 
wardly, For the Fourth Time of Asking ia a sweet little English 
tale of two whose consciences forbidding the banns already long ago 
solemnized were content to part and wait, each in a humble life, 
until For the Fourth Time of Asking there was none to say them nay. 
Tue TxHoueats oF THE Emperor Marcus AvRELIUS 

ANTONINUS. Long’s Translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 

Boston: Ginn & Co, 213 pp., 54x 3}. 

This is a most attractive little edition of the ‘‘ Thoughts” and 
“ Philosophy ’’ of the great Emperor, clearly printed on very thin 
paper, within flexible dark cloth covers, and -isened for those who 
desire a convenient pocket copy for special, fragmentary study. 
The text is the same as that prepared by Mr. Ginn, to be used as a 
Reader by children in the schools, in the belief that children not 
only like to be treated as little men and women, but that they de- 
serve to be, and that the rare generosity, sweetness, and humility 
which marked the thoughts of the Roman Emperor are qualities 
alike suited to all ages. 


Hatr A Hero. A Novel. By Anthony Hope. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 314 pp. Paper, 50 cts. 

The scene of the story is located among the Australian colonies. 
The government life is vividly portrayed; here, as in the mother 
countries, the zeal to maintain good legislation outweighs the zeal 
for good works or good society. The story is dramatic in ita de- 
velopment and tragic in ite conclusion, giving a glimpse into the 
party strife and stigmatism that soon flourishes in the most modern 
political organizations. 


Manvat or Lineurstics. By John Clark, M.A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Edinburgh: Jemes Thin. $2 00, 
Realizing the need of a concise work on phonology, the author 

has carefully prepared and skillfully arranged the necessary infor- 

mation for the linguist. The introduction gives an account of the 

Aryans snd the origin of speech ; while the subject-matter treats of 

the origin of letters, sound relations in Indo-European languages, 

with an extended account of Grimm’s Law, and sound relations in 

Englich, An invaluable index of the Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 

English, and German words is appended. The whole shows elabor- 

ate study and wide research, 


Primary Boox. In the Pupils’ Series of Arithmetics. 
By W.S. Sutton of Houston, Texas, and W. H. Kimbrough of 
Dallas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 25 cta. 

This is an 80-page book of examples for practice in securing 
accurate and rapid oral and written work with numbers in the first 
school years. The authors have good ideas regarding what is and 
what is not desirable in school number practice. 

MoscutaR Exercises For HeattH Anp Grace. By 
Lydia J. Newcomb, Original illustrations. New York: Edgar 
S. Werner. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

There is unquestionably an awakening to the need of a good 
physique fcr the best achievements, mental as well as physical, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has done much to give 
this interest a moral as well as a health bearing. Among the 
leaders in this special branch is Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, the author 
of Muscular Erercises for Health and Grace. Her, book will be 
found serviceable for the schoolroom and for everyone who wishes 
bodily health. It is eminently practical, and goes directly for the 
result at which the enthusiastic author aime. 





Nursery Prosiems. Edited by Dr. Leroy M., Yale. 
New York: Tbe Contemporary Publishing Co. Cloth. 54x74. 
The mother, as yet untaught by experience to answer many ques- 

tions, both individual and general, which the little one’s daily life sug- 

geste will fiod Nursery Problems, if right at hand for reference, a 

treasure indeed. Nursery Problems ia a collection of letters with 

their replies, originally published in Babyhood; now compiled under 
specific topics, with a miscellaneous chapter of generalities they 
form a dainty and valuable handbook, 





THomas Wairraker, New York City, publishes an 
Astronomy for Every-Day Readers (50 cts.), by B. J. Hopkins, 
F.R.AS. [t is bound ia boards, contains 102 pages, ia well illus- 
trated, and treats of aubjects of universal interest in a popular way. 
Its chapters are ‘‘ Day and Night,’’ ‘‘ Phases of the Moon,’’ 
‘* Tides,’ ‘‘ Seasons,’’ “‘ Eclipses,’ ‘‘ Meters,’’ ‘ Shooting Stara,’’ 
** Comets.’’ 


Xmas SKETCHEs is the first of a dainty little series 
**In Green and White,”’ a seriee which it is the ambition of the edi- 
tor of the Dartmouth ‘‘ Lit’’ to continue. The tales are reprinted 
from the college magazine, and are quaintly illustrated with thamb- 
nail sketches. The brief stories are romantic and generally pleas- 
ing. Particularly notable is R. H. Fletcher’s Christmas Eve, A. 
Fantasy, whose plot and unexpected denouement are excellent. 
Concord: Republican Press Association. 


Tue American Book Co. have issued The Abbot, in 
the English Classics Series. The typology, annotation, and binding 


of this edition of English Classics renders it desirable in every respect 
for adoption in the schoolroom. 








COL. F. W. PARKERS LECTURES. — (XI) 


NOTES BY HARRIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION. 


Education is human growth, but it takes us away from fixed 
things. In all expression, we have the motive or moral, the mental 
action, and also the physical form. The culmination of strength we 
call grace. The pen should be used in the easiest way that can pro- 
duce legible writing. Sit in any way that will give a smooth line, 
and perfect freedom of the whole body makes a smooth line. 

Write a word upon the board and erase. The child makes a 
supreme effort of will (and this is its great value) to produce the 
picture of the word, and he takes it down like a flash, using a per- 
fectly smooth line. Never uee a pencil, the pen is much easier, and 
remember that any position in writing that gives perfect freedom to 
the whole body must be a proper one. 

In science work the child has endless opportunity to write under 
impulse of perfect thought. Thoughts come to him which he 
longs to express and he must write. Spelling, punctuation, every- 
thing may be acquired ; in this way the child thinks. The perfect 
teacher is she who watches the action of the mind through the 
body. The proper way to teach spelling is when the teacher gives 
the thought, then writes the word and erases it instantly; the child 
produces it like a flash, and he now writes smoothly. If the child 
cannot reproduce the entire word, the teacher writes it as before. 
The number of repetitions she is obliged to make depends upon the 
intensity of the child’s mental act. It is possible to function a 
word in one act. All forms of writing, including penmanship, 
spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, may be acquired by the 
expression of thought gained in the study of the central subjects, 








THE WISCONSIN EXHIBIT. 

Wisconsin’s Chicago Exhibit, as collected and reported by William 
E. Anderson of the Milwaukee schools, consisted in the main of 
collections of apparatus, means, appliances, and results of education 
from the State University, the five normal schools (located respect- 
ively at Milwaukee, Whitewater, Oshkosh, Platteville, and River 
Falls), the public schools of Milwaukee, Beloit College, Ripon Col- 
lege, Downer College of Fox Lake, the German and English 
academy and seminary of Milwaukee, the public achools of Racine, 
Oshkosh, Green Bay, Kaukauna, Appleton, and Peshtigo. Of the 
State University nothing except photographic views were displayed, 
and it is doubtful whether these, complete and excellent as they 
were, were regarded by the judges as enfficiently substantial and 
concrete to merit award, especially when contrasted with the 
museum-like variety which other universities installed in the larger 
areas assigned and the costly and attractive fittings in which their 
displays were exhibited. e 

The designing and preparation of the Wisconsin University ex- 
hibit were entrusted to Professor Jastrow of the department of 
psychology of that institution, whose abundant resources, extensive 
and varied equipments in all departments of science and letters were 
portrayed in photographs. 

The normal schools presented a compact, complete exhibit. The 
collection was full, fair, well selected and prepared, aud contained 
the merits of having abundant proofs that the schools are working 
for thoroughness of scholarship avd soundness of professional train- 
ing. The drawing, practice work, and pedagogical lines generally 
were presented with fallness of pupils’ actual, regular work, void 
of all special trimming and coloring that might convey a hint that 
the material was elaborated at great pains for the occasion. 

The principal feature of the exhibit of the public schools of Mil- 
wankee was the high school work. A unique annex was maintained 
in one of the booths labeled ‘‘ administration,’’ in which department 
a phonograph of class exercises was supposed to ran—according to 
the sign over the front—from 11 till 12 a. m. and from 3 till 5 p. m. 

The German and English seminary and academy maintained a 
very neat display of pupils’ exercises in all the regular academic 
lines, and especially in pupils’ handiwork. ‘The exhibit of plaster 
work and the portfolios of needlework, embroidery, crocheting, etc., 
were especially attractive. 

The Racine and Oshkosh public schools were well represented, 
without ostentation or meritricious ornament. Their bound vol- 
umes received carefal attention from the judges. These schools, as 
well as those of Green Bay, presented the entire work of the ele- 
mentary and high echools, with album and photographs of echool 
buildings. The Beloit College exhibit received many visitors. The 
most enduring and perbaps the most valuable part of the collection 
to be preserved is the Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin. 
Superintendent Anderson devoted the best part of a year’s work 
to the educational exhibit, with no small personal sacrifice, but 
with sincere and earnest effort to effect the best obtainable results 
under unfavorable circumstances. In the fair judgment of many 
he acquitted himself most creditably. 








BRAIN WORKERS 
Use Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE, 
When night comes, the literary and active basiness man’s brain 
is hangry from the exhausting labor of the day. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate quickly supplies the waate of tisane, and refreshing sleep, 
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COLORADO TEACHERS. 


For the first time in many years the meetings of 
the Colorado State Teachera’ Association were held 
in Colorado Springs. Nothing was lacking to 
make the sessions the best in the history of the 
Association. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Conference.— 
About thirty superintendents and principals met 
at 2 p. m., Dec. 26, at the high school at the Round 
Table Conference. ‘‘ Parpose of Teachers’ Meet- 
ings’ wae the first question discussed. Superin- 
tendent Kingsley of Boulder thought that teach- 
ers’ meetings could be held too frequently, and 
that far more could be accomplished by personal 
contact with the teacher and her work. An ani- 
mated discussion followed, in which the methods 
and aims of these meetings were given by Saperin- 
tendents Greenlee and Van Sickle of Denver, Su- 


perintendent Pattison and Principal Baker of Col- 
orado Springs, Superintendent Copeland of Gree- 
ley, Superintendent Baker of Darango, and others. 

The second topic under discussion was, ‘‘ Do 
Colorado Children Lack Reasoning Power and 
Ability to Apply Themselves Closely to School 
Work?’’ The general opinion expressed was 
that the Colorado child wa>, in no sense, inferior to 
the child living at a lower altitude. 

The evening session was devoted to the discussion 
of the question, ‘* Should Parte of the Work Usu 
ally Limited to the High School be Began in the 
Elementary School ?’’ 1. English grammar. 2. 
Foreign languages. 3. Algebra and concrete ge- 
ometry. 4. Physics and chemistry. 5. Natural 
history. 6. Biography, mythology, Gieek and 
Roman history. 7. Physical geography. Presi- 
dent Baker of the State University said that nine 
committees had reported in favor of beginning all 
these studies, except Greek, in the lower grades. 
In his estimation, the work in the grades is not 
sufficiently mature, and much of this work could 
be added to our common achool work without det- 
riment to the work nowdone. Dr. Eckhart of the 
State University said that there was much waste 
of valuable time in committing useless tables and 
studying arithmetical puzzles. Algebra and geom- 
etry could easily be introduced at the age of twelve 
if tanght in a common sense way. Superintend- 
ent Gove of Denver thought that many of these 
recommendations came from theorists, and that 
many of our fi-st-grade teachers understand these 
subjects better than those who report upon them. 
The measure of the work that schools can do is 
now full, and something must be taken out before 
anything can be put in. Before any great progress 
can be made in the direction of enriching the 
grammar course, we must have a new race of 
teachers. The general sentiment was that too 
much time is devoted to arithmetic, and yet poor 
results are obtained. 

A committee of five was appointed to investigate 
the report of the national committee and report at 
the next conference. 

The second day’s session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘ The Superintendent or 
Principal in the Ulassroom— What Should He Do ? 
What Should He not Do ?”’ and ‘‘ Shall we Abol- 
ish Examinations as a Test for Promotions? If 
80, What Shall we Sabstitute ?’’ The general ex- 
pressed opinion upon the first question was that the 
superintendent or principal should criticize the 
teacher’s work privately with the teacher—never 
before the class. Considerable diversity of opinion 
was expressed upon the second question, some con- 
tending that the examination is essential, while 
others, that the daily gyork should be the basis of 
graduation. President Snyder said that he form- 
erly knew exactly what was right, but now he was 
not so sure, 

County Superintendents’ Meeting.— The mid- 
winter meeting of the county superintendents was 
held at 2 p. m., Tuesday, Deo. 26, State Superin- 
tendent Murray presiding. In his address, Super- 
intendent Murray stated that thirty-eight out of 
fifty-six county superintendents of the state had 
been deposed at the last election, among which 
were some of the best men of the state. He then 
gave a résumé of work of the state department. 
Some topics were: ‘‘ The State Course of Study,’’ 
** State Certificates and Diplomas,” ‘‘ Kindergar- 
ten and Meetings of School Officers.’?’ He advo- 
cated two new laws,—one, to substitate state taxa- 
tion for county and district ; the other, to take the 
election of the county superintendent ont of poli- 
tics. The state board of examiners and state board 
of education would pass upon the qualification of 
applicants for county positions, and the governor 
would make the appointments upon their recom- 
mendation. 

_ The superintendent’s address was followed by a 
discussion upon ‘' Free Text Books’? by Superin- 
tendents Hamilton of Larimer, Jackson of El 
Paso, and Bowman of Pueblo. The superintend- 
ents were unanimous in their commendation of 
the system of providing free text-books. 

Union Meeting, Wednesday, Dec. 27.—The first 
union meeting of the Association was held at 
2 p.m. Wednesday, Dec.27, Superintendent Thomas 

of Greeley presiding. After an able address by 
Mr. Thomas, Superindent Search of Paeblo moved 
that a committee be appointed to devise means of 


preventing cigarette emoking. Margaret E. 
Craise of Denver, a delegate of the State W. OC. 
T. U., then gave an address upon “Scientific In- 
struction’; this was followed by discussions by 
Mrs. Higgins, president of the State W. C. T. U., 
and Miss Helen A. Dewey of Colorado Springs. 
P a the — —e age able addresses were 
vered ; the first r. Ellis, president of the 
State Agricultural College on ‘The Materiplistic 





Tendency of Preeent Educational Effort’’; the 
second by Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver on ‘‘ The 
Educational Situation.” 


Thursday, Dec. 28.—Ia the Kindergarten Sec 
tion an excellent program occupied the morning 
session, ‘Preparation of the Kindergarten 
Teacher’? was the eutjact of the address by Dr 
Snyder, who presided over the section. It wa® 


fall of inspiration for the teacher, and indicative 
of the fact that Dr. Snyder is io tcuch with all 
grades of educational work. Mrs. Anna C. Steele 
of Denver followed with a practical paper on 
“ How to Start a Village Kindergarten.’ The ad- 
dress appeared in full in the daily papers, and will 
be published in pamphlet form. ¥ 

Superintendent Marray epoke upon “ Ethical 
Value of Kindergarten Training.’? A paper on 
‘*Transition from Kindergarten to Primary 
School’? by Lydia Hooper, Georgetown, was fol- 
lowed by discuzsions by Mra. Davia of Boulder, 
and others. 

Chancellor McDowell of Denver University pre- 
sided over the College and High School Section. 
Hon. N. B Coy gave an address upon ‘* The Col- 
aumbian Exposition from an Edacational Stand- 
point.” He was followed by Professor Work of 
the State Normal School who spoke upon the 
sloyd work exhibited at the exposition. 

“What isa High School ?’’ was the eubj ct of 
an excellent addrees by Dimon Roberts of Centen- 
nial High School. Pusblo Mr. Roberts thinks 
that the high school should make a stroog miod 
capable of the highest power. Expression in the 
beat English mu:t be the criterion by which we 
must judge the merits of the school. 


Union Meetings, Dec. 28.—The session opened at 
1.45 p. m. with a paper by Superintendent Pattison 
of Colorado Springs on ‘* Reconstruction of the 
Course of Study.’’ It wazan able plea for more 


studies in our courses of study for proper mind de- 
velopment. The paper was discussed by Saperin- 
tendent Keating of Aspen. 

After music by the High School Cadet Glee 
Clab, W. E, Koapp of West Denver presented a 
paper on ‘* The School Principal.’”’ Mr. Kaapp 
believes that the priocipal should be a man, and 
that there is need for masters not mistreseea in 
this department of educational work. The paper 
was discussed by Superintendent Daniel; of 
LeJanta and Principal Biggs of Denver. In the 
evening President and Mrs. Slocum received the 
members of the Association at Colorado College, 


Friday, Dec. 33.—The morning session was 


opened with a paper by Saparintendent Search of 
Paoeblo on ‘The Individual in Maes Eduea- 
tion,’’ Superindent Search is a firm believer 


in the individual as the anit of atudy and work and 
not the class. His views in this respect are fully 
carried out in his echools, The class has no place 
in his schools; pupila advance in their school work 
and are promoted according to their individual 
powers and progrees. He claims that his system 
is very successful and avoids injastice to the 
bright pupil and the dull one. The plan will be 
watched with interest by the echoolmen not only 
in Colorado, but also elaewhere, as it has never 
been tried before upon so large aecale. Superin- 
tendent Search says the plan and its workings will 
be given in full in the near fatare in the School 
Review. 

“Vertical Writing’’ was the subject of the 
next paper by W. A. McPherson of Denver. As 
the subject is one of great interest at present to 
Colorado educators, the paper was listened to with 
marked attention. The Association then adjourned 
to visit the State Iostitute for the Blind and 
Damb. Saperintendent Ray of the institute exhib- 
ited many of the methods employed in teaching 
the deaf to speak, and the bliod to do the work 
that it is generally supposed eyes are essential to 
ite performance. 

‘*Elementary Science’' was the subject of the 
afternoon address by Miss Sarah L. Arnold of 
Minneapolie. The address was inspiring and sug- 
gestive. 

On account of the sndden illness of Superintend- 
ent Stevens of Trindad, and Miss Arnold conducted 
the Round Table Conference on ** Reading.”’ 

A business meeting concluded the meeting of 
the Association. The following officers were 
elected for 1894: President—J. H. Van Sickle of 
North Denver; Secretary—Grace Wichard of 
Colorado Springs; Director—L. C. Geenlee of 
West Denver ; Auditor—E. C. Stevens of Trinidad 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS. 

The State Teachers’ Association convened in 
Lansing, Dec, 26-28, for its forty-third annual 
session. The representation from the state was 
large and general, several educators being present 
from the upper peninsula, 

The opening session on the afternoon of the 26:h 
was given over to thecounty commissioners. Pres- 
ident Enoch Andrews of Barry County gave the 
opening address, on ‘‘ The Need of Better Facil'- 
ties for the Common Schools.” The paper em- 
phasized the serious conditions caused by the in- 
competency of the rural teachers and the need of 


larger preparatory reqcirements for entering upcn 
echool work. 

Comr. P. M. Brown of Mecosta County read a 
paper upon the question, ‘‘ Has the Attempt to 
Grade the Country Schools been aSuccess?"’ The 
opening of the paper and of commiasioners in gen- 


eral, as shown in the discussion, was that much 
ress had been made as a result of grading. 
Mr 





Brown read many reports from the teachers 


of his county, all expressing hearty commendation 
of the new system. 

‘‘ Beamisations and Promotions in the Country 
Schools’? was}preseated by Comr. A. G. Randall 
of Calhoune County. The paper was rich in good 
suggestions. : 

The first evening session ia R»presentative Hall 
was very largely attended, every part of the com- 
modious room being filled. Music was furnished 
by the Lansing High Scho-l. f 

Mayor A O Bennett welcomed the teachers in 
a cordial address, and Sapt. F. E. Converse of 
Pontiac replied for the Aesociation. 

Pres. W. H. Cheever read the annual address. 
The old philosophers talked to men of what they 
were; the teacher of today talks to his pupils of 
what they are to be in the vast cycles to come. 
Through all his teaching rans this idea,—a noble 
manhood, based upon trae motives, will secure a 
grand reward, ‘The central fact of our educational 
system is a prison, not a theory or a code. The 
teacher should understand his popil’s compound 
nature and know that faith is power. A large 
part of the number of those who leave school 
before graduating might be eaved, if held to their 
work by the pereonal love and magnatism of some 
teacher. I would rather my child would go out of 
achool with right tendencies in thought and feeling 
and action than with a standing of nine y per cert 
The child is the all important idea, not how many 
pages cf a text-bock. No one is fitted to be a 
teacher who has not learned to sympathiz> with 
the real wants and feelings of children. Primary 
schools should have the best teachers money can 
procure,—teachers who will know when to help 
the child and when to patiently wait. : 

Following the evening exercises, a reception was 
tendered Dr. R. G. Boone, the new principal of 
the State Normal School, at the residence of Rev. 
L. D. Temple. 

Wendesday Morning Session.—Dr. R.G. Boone, 
principal of the State Normal School, read a paper 
upon the aubject, ‘‘ General Calture as an Element 
in Professional Training.’’ There are, then, fac- 


tors in all teaching : (1) The habit of right thioking, 
(2) knowledge of the processes involved in growth, 
and (3) skill in manipulating theae processes. To 
omit one of the three is to belittle the profession 
or cripple the art. A knowledge of the processes 
involved in growth should include individual, in- 
stitutional, and racial growthe. Growth in the in- 
dividual ia paralled by growth in the race. Eda- 
cational doctrine is fondamental. Teaching is 
intelligent only so far as it ie inapired by some 
rationally held theory of education. Never more 
than today has there been needed by the teachers 
of our country a through comprehension of the 
grounds of state controlled, state supported system 
of education then today. My plea is for such 
abundant training and large learning, and richness 
of culture, and familiar sympathy with man’s 
progress and the conditions of his uplifting, as that 
these and other school questions may be fairly 
handled. Fifteen thoueand teachers of our state, 
if scholarly in the broad sense, would in five years 
shift the very motives of the state snd make all 
life seem richer. The scholar easily drives out the 
drill master. Culture is suggestive aod rich in 
interpretation. It discovers opportunity and re- 
source; it has foresight and adaptation; it attracts 
occasion and learning and confidence and codper- 
ation. 

Prof. H. H. Bilfield of the Chicago Nurmal 
Training School presented the subject of manual 
training. Eleven yearsago the subject was refuied 
a place on the program of the National Educa- 
tional Aseociation. Five years later it gained a 
hearing at Chicago. Now it is found in most large 
cities, and handwork is taught in many primary 
and grammar schools. The arguments for it are 
both economical and industrial. To add to the 
efficiency of the public schools was the aim of those 
who were denounced as fanatics and enemies of 
the schools. ‘The first great objact of education is 
to prepare for the battle of life. One of the worst 
things a boy can do is to secure a position as clerk 
or bookkeeper. The ingenuity of the Yankee is a 
product of school life and farm life. Mind is not 
confined to brain, but is diffused throughout the 
body as far as the nervesextend. Manual training 
develops all the powers of themind. The broadly 
cultured man needs manual training to prevent 
him from being tuperficial. The object is general 
education, not the learning of trades. It develops 
healthy boys and keeps them in ecbool much longer 
than the ordinary high echool. (The work in the 
Chicago Manual Training School was outlined. ) 


Wednesday Afternoon Session.—The Association 
divided into two sections for the afternoon. In 
the primary section several papers were read upon 
the “Unification of Subjects in the Primary 
Grades,’’ The readers sought to show how differ- 


A SPECI 


ent subjects could be made the basis of unification 
and much of valuable suggestion was given, though 
too various to serve for very effective guidance, 

In the College Section the discussion of the 
‘Place of Athletics in Education ’’ occupied the 
entire session. The paper was read by Professor 
Smith Burnham of Albion College. ‘The general 
sentiment in paper and diecussion was that athletics 
are beneficial, but that of late years foot-ball has 
been attended by too much brutality, drunkenness, 
gambling, and kindred vices which should be 
eliminated or the sport suppressed entirely. 

President Fiske of Albion was instructed to ar- 
range for the appoint'rent of a committee from 
each college to consist of one member of the 
faculty and one student, the latter to be chosen by 
the students, which shall constitu'e a general com- 
mittee to consider the entire matter of athletics 
avd, as soon as possible, formulate a plan for 
regulating and helping them withia proper limits. 

Wednesday Evening Session.—Hon. A. §, 
Draper, superintendent of Cleveland Pablic 
Schools, addressed a large audience of educators 
and citizens on “‘ The Spirit of the Teacher,’’ 
Doctor Draper, in his evening lecture, and in his 
address the next morning, on ‘‘ The T. aching Pro- 
fession,’’ was a real inepiration to the teachers of 
Michigan, and won the hearty admiration of all 
who heard him. 

The evening exercises closed with a delightfal 
reception in the executive parlors by Governor 
Rich, State Saperintendent Pattevgill, and Doctor 
D:aper. 

Thursday's Session. —D:. Edward Wadeworth 
president of the State Mining School, at Houghton, 
read a paper upon that institation, its organiza- 
tion, growth, course of study, etc. Organized by 
act of the legislature in May, 1885, and opened in 
September, 1886, it is now the largest school of 
mining engineering in the country. The school is 
so situated in the midst of the mining regions as to 
give its pupils practical acquaintance with the 
operations of the mines. Its inflaence upon higher 
education in the upper peninsula has been stimulat- 
ing, as shown by the fact that the number of 
students attending the university from that region 
has doubled since its opening. 

‘The Township Unit Syatem’’ was the subj act 
ofa paper read by Supt. C. W. Hills of Pent- 
water. It was an elaborate and forcible argu- 
ment for a change from the district system which 
has always prevailed in Michigan. The edacators 
of the state almost unanimously favor the township 
unit. bat it has as yet been impossible to convince 
the legislature of the great advantages of the 
change. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are the 
following : President —Supt. C.T.Grawn, Traverse 
City; Vice President—Prof. A. Lodeman, Ypsi- 
lanti; 2nd Vice President—Supt. N. A. Richards, 
Greenville; Secretary—Supt. F. R. Hathaway, 
Hudaon; Treasurer—Supt. T. L. Evans, Jackson. 

An exhibit of school work along the lines of 
the kindergarten, language, and geography was a 
valuable adjuact of the meeting of the Association. 
This was displayed in several adjacent rooms in 
the Capitol, and made a very creditable showiog 
of the work in rural village and city schools. 

E. L. Briaas. 


OHIO SCHOOL EXAMINERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Edueationally, holiday week was a busy one at 
Columbus. Daring that week the State Associa- 
tion of School Examiners held ita regular annual 
session at the capital. The State Board of School 
Examiners held its regular semi-annual examina- 
tion of applicants for life certificates; the first 
State Association of Township Superintendents in 
the state held a two days’ session; the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Institute held its regular annual 
session of one week ; and other educational bodies 
were in session. 

The tenth annual session of the Examiners’ Asso- 
ciation continued two days. About fifty of the 
eighty-eight counties were represented, and ab.ut 
seventy-five examiners were present. A few coun- 


ties are never represented. The educational spirit 
of the various counties can be jadged pretty well 
by the activity and interest of their boards of ex- 
aminers. It is surprising, and very gratifying, to 
know the wonderful strides education has taken in 
this state within the last two or three years. With- 
out doubt much of this can be attributed directly 





to the personal power, enthusiasm, and untiring 
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energy of Hon. O. T. Corson, state school com- 
missioner. 

Supt. H. M. Parker of Elyria was president of 
the Examiners’ Association and Superintendent 
Pfeiffer was the efficient secretary. Some of the 
most important school laws passed by the Ohio 
legislature within the last few years have had their 
origin in this Association, Many other acts of leg- 
islation have been quickened or checked by it. 

On the question, ‘‘ What change should be made 
in the law respecting the appointment of schvol 
examiners ?’’ a@ lively discussion was had. Many 
expressed the opinion that the appointing power 
should not lie with the probate judge of each 
county, as at present. Some advanced the idea 
that examiners should be appointed by the state 
school commissioner upon the recommendation of 
the county institutes or the recommendation of those 
who hold five-year certificates or life certificates. 
The state commissioner believed that the law would 
be so amended that the nominations should be 
made by the probate jadge, but that only those 
who hold five-year certificates or life certificates 
should be eligible to appointment; that the com- 
missioner ehould appoint the nominee of the pro- 
bate judge, if eligible, and that in case the jadge 
failed to recommend, the commissioner shoud ap- 
puint the examiner. A resoluiion recommending 
the appointment of school examiners by the state 
school commissioner upon the recommendation of 
those of a county who hold professional certificates 
was tabled. 

The ‘‘ Bebee Law,” providing for uniform ex- 
amination of teachers, was not supported by the 
Association. 

It was decided that county examiners should not 
be allowed, even under the pretended authority of 
a school board, to conduct anything in the nature 
of a normal school, and that the law should be so 
amended that the charges against ¢xaminers so 
violating the law should be brought before the 
Common Pleas Coart, instead of the Probate Court, 
which appoints the examiner. A resolution en- 
dorsing the law prohibiting county examiners from 
instructing in their own county institutes was 
tabled. 

Upon the question ‘‘ How may we broaden 
teachers by means of cur examinations’’ ? a special 
committee reported resolutions that examinations 
should always contain a few questions beyond the 
scope of the ordinary text-book, questions on liter- 
ature, current events, and general information ; 
and that the most satisfactory methcd of examin- 
ing in theory and practice is to base the examina- 
tion largely upon a course of reading adopted by 
the board of examiners,and that such recommended 
reading shou!d be equivalent to the theory and 
practice prescribed in the Ohio Teachers’ Reeding 
Circle or its equivalent. The resolutions were 
adopted. : 

The Boxwell Law prov.ding for graduation from 
sub districts and admission of such gradaates to 
any high school in the country, was strongly en- 
dorsed. 

The ‘‘ Workman Law’’ came in for a two 
hours’ discussion. It is working admirably in nine- 
tenths of the counties reported. About 150 town- 
ships in the state have supervision, almost evory 
county in the state having at least one supervisor. 
About 75 townships in 64 counties have supervi- 
sion. The other 75 townships having tupervision 
are in but a few counties, Miami County having 12 
townships out of 13 with township supervision. 
The Association recommended that the law be 
attended to allow directors $1.50 for each of the 
six regular meetings of the township board at- 
tended, and that the meeting days be changed 
from Mondays to Saturdays, to make it more con- 
venient for farmers, and to allow township super- 
intendents an opportunity to meet with the board. 

On the sutject ‘* Should our law be so amended 
as to allow free text-books’’? a lively discussion 
was held. A resolution to recommend that a free 
text-book law be pasted, was lost. A resolution 
to give boards local option on the subject of free 
text-booke was endorsed. On the whole, the free 
text-book idea was sustained. 

Henry G. WILLIAMS, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan, 12: Berkshire Co. (Mase.) Assoc.; Pittafield. 
Jan, 26: Massachusetts Town and District Supts. 
Assoc. ; Worcester. 
Feb. 20-22, '94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 
March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 
ILLINOI6, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

Professor Lindahl goes back from his work at 
Spriogfi-ld to Augustina College, Rock Island, 
This college is a Swedish institution, and is doing 
excellent work. The attendance at the college 
has been unexpectedly good the present year. 

Prof. C. C. VanLiew of the St. Cloud Normal 
School, Minnesota, has been elected professor of 
reading and pedsgogy in the State Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal, and has entered upon his daties. 
He supplies the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Prof. hk. R Reeder. 

Prin. J. W. Jerry of the Palmer School, Spring- 
field, died Dacember 25th after a week’s iliness. 

Ex-County Superintendent Southwell of Rock 
Island has gone to Grand Junction, Colorado, 
where he is ongaged in work in the line of his 
specialty, geology. 

Superiniendent Kemble of Rock Island reports 
the attendance in the public achools as good with 
200 pupils in the high school. These schools have 
anine years’ course in the primary schools, and a 
four years’ course in the high school, Prof. J. A. 
Bishop, principal. 

Supt- H. M Slauson of the Moline public 
schools is meeting with gratifying success in the 
management of that already excellent school sys- 
tem. P.ot. B. C. Caldwell remains principal of 
the high school. 

De. H. W. Johnston, professor of Latin in II- 
linois College, Jacksonviile, and authot of two ex- 
cellent editions of Cicero’s orations and letters, one 
with notes for students, and one, simply text for 
classroom use, has received a call to the chair of 
Latin in Phillips Academy, Exeter, Mass., at a 
largely increased salary. Professor Johnston has 
declined the call and will remain at ['linoig Col- 


lege. 

The death of D R A. Thorpe, for many years 
superintendent of schools at Ottawa, removes one 
more of the veteran schoo! masters of the state and 
will cause wide-spread regret. 

Doctor Slocum of Colorado has declined the 
regency of the University of Lilinois at $7500a 
year, and wili remain with the institution he has 
done so much to build up. 

Charles T. Yerkes of Chicago has withdrawn 
his annual cubscription of $2500 for prizes in the 
high schools, 


MONTANA, 


The fourth anual State Teachers’ Association 
conyened in Butte City, and continued three days. 
The meetings were held in the high school assem- 
bly room. Wednesday morning was devoted to 
County Superintendents’ Srction; State Sapt. E. 
A. Steen presiding. Subjects discussed were as 
follows: ‘‘ Examinations and Certificates,’’ ‘‘ Grad- 
ing Raral Schools,’’ ‘* Needed Legislation,’’ 
** Best Method of Conducting County Institutes.’’ 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 27, Seciion of the Ed- 
acational Council; President James Reid presided. 
Thursday morning, Dec. 28, the regular work of 
the Association began; President J. M. Hamilton 
presiding. The president’s address, ‘‘ The Un- 
| written Law,” was a very able and interesting 
| paper, and was highly appreciated by the assembly. 
Miss Burge of Twin Bridges read an excellent 
paper on ‘‘Science Teaching in Elementary 
Grades.”” Mr. F. L. Kein of Anaconda read a 
paper; subject, ‘‘The Product of the Common 
School.’’ Thursday afternoon seszion, Dec. 28.— 
Each session was well attended, and all seamed 
interested and full of enthusiasm. The attendance 
was large. All the leading educators of the state 
were in attendance. Each session consisted of 
the reading of written productions and discussions 
upon the same, Many able papers were read 
and discussed. Dr. Reid of Deer Lodge was 
chosen president for 1894. Miss Burge, secretary. 
The next meeting will be held at Livingston. 


KENTUCKY, 


Representative Lyons has received a copy of a 
bill proposed to be introduced in the lower house 
of the General Assembly immediately after con- 
vening. The bill provides for the erection and 
maintenance of three normal schools, one to be 
| located in the central part of the state, one in the 








eastern, and one in the western part. Graduates 
from these schools must agree to teach at least two 
years in Kentucky before casting their lot in other 
states. This measure insures a better and more 
uniform mode of tuition than the hap-hazard sys- 
tem now in vogue. To erect these normal schools 
will require legislative appropriation, and to main- 
tain them a separate fund, that will be repleted by 
the levying and collecting of an additional tax of 
five mills on the $100 valuation, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg is to have an elegant new high school 
building which will be the beet schoolhouse in the 
state if Pitteburgera are to be the judgea, No 
money wi!l be spared, and Supt. George J. Luckey 
will keep an eye on the architect to see that every 
net d of the school is provided for. 

The West Chester School Board is considering 
the question of introducing sewing, both plain and 
fancy, into the schools of that borough 

The recent pessage through Lebanon of the 
Liberty Bell on its way back to Independence 
Hall, was made the occasion of an object leason in 
history. Mayor Stuart kindly reduced the speed 
of the train, so that all the school children could 
have one good look at the sacred relic. Under the 
guidance of their teachers and provided with flags, 
the pupils were arranged on both sides of the 
railroad for the distarce of two equares. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The work of decorating the Lawrence School, 
Broekline, with copies of work of art, which has 
been in process for nearly a year, is now almost 
completed. Oaly an occasional empty space re- 
mains. The last room to receive decorations was 
the sewing room. which contains many large pho- 
tographs of the World’s Fair. There will be a 
public day very soon, when the building will be 
open for inspection. 

Charles F. Meserve, the former principal of Oak- 
atreet School, Springfield, who has been for some 
four years superintendent of Haskell Institnte, at 
Lawrence. Kane, has been chosen to the presi- 
dency of Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C., to 
succeed the late Rev. Dr. Tupper, who was for 
thirty years its president. 

It is cfficially announced that a session of the 
summer school will be held in Amherst this year. 
Dr. Sauveur, who condacted such a school in Am- 
herst from 1877 to 1883 and has since been at the 
head of the Sauveur School of Languages, will 
combine with Professor Montague in establishing 
in Amherst the Sauveur College of Languages and 
Amherst Summer School. D+. Sauveur will act 
as president of the school, which will be under the 
direction of Professor Montague. This year’s 
session will commence July 2, and continue for six 
weeks. 

The Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, dedicated 
ita new building, one of the best in the state, on 
Jan. 2. Its former building was burned Jan. 12 
1893, entailing heavy loss and tarning the school 
into church vestries, engine houses, etc., but 
through the unparalled energy, activity, and wis- 
dom of the principal, H. S. Cowell, the echool lost 
none of its pupils, but gained steadily, until at the 
dedication of its elegant new building it had by 
far the largest number in ita history, and was one 
of the largest academies of ita scholarly rank in 
the country. 

The board of managera of the Franklin fand 
passed the following order: Ordered,—That the 
sum set apart from the general Fianklin fund as 
due to the city of Boston, July 1, 1893, viz., $322, 
490,20, with ita accumulations, be paid by the 
treasurer of the fund, in January next, to the city 
treaturer, to constitute a special fund for tke 
purchase of land and for the erection thereon of 
the Franklin trade schcol, and the equipment of 
the same, said expenditure to be made under the 
direction of such department as may for the time 
being be charged by the statutes and eity ordin- 
ances with the duty of erection and furnishing of 
public buildings in the city of Boston; the lora- 
tion of, and plans for, said echool to be approved 
by the board of managers of said fund. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The last public lecture was delivered at tLe 
normal school, Dec. 30th, by Rev. J. C. Stock- 
bridge, D.D. Subject: ‘‘ Horace Mann.’’ The 
course will be resumed in February, and it is 
hoped that several eminent educators will be se- 
cured to speak. 

G-nerosity and care for others are taught in a 
practical manner in Pawtucket. The Grove 
Street School has assumed the support, in part, of 
an unfortunate family and, though who the recipi- 
ents are, is unknown to the pupils, their contribu- 






tions are no less cheerfully given. The Broadway 
School gave ten Christmas dinners to as ‘many 
worthy families under atress of hard times. 

The Woonsocket School Board have decided to 
try the one session plan for the high school one 
term as an experiment, provided the session shall 
be not less than five and one quarter hours in 
length. . 

CONNECTICUT. 


From Central Village, Mr. John Sheldon goe 
as teacher to Mount Hermar, Mass. 

Roger S. Moore, Yale ‘27, died at Springfield, 
Mass., on the 3ict ult. 

On the 13th inst. a children’s class will be 
formed at the Norwich Free Academy Art School 
for a course in careful drawing, sketching, and 
wa'er color. Miss Alice V. Brown will have 
charge. Miss Kate Morse will aleo give a course 
of twelve lessons in the History of Ornament. The 
wi .ter course of lectures at the academy has been 
by Locke, Richardson, Robarts, Harper, and Pro- 
fessor Winchester. 











The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 





Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe it. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


YMINASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, 














In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 356 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar — The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers, 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 


Address all orders : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 








MR. WINSHIP’S EUROPEAN EXCURSIONS, 


Under the Management 


First (31 Days).—June 30th, City of Rome, (8,415 tons), via Glasgow . ° $190 
ss (38 Days).—June 30th, City of Rome, (8,415 tons), via Glasgow . 225 
Second (52 Days).—June 30th, Kaiser Wm. I/., (7,500 tons), via Genoa. ° 450 
Third (32 Days).—June 30th, Cunard 8.8. from Boston, via Liverpool ‘ ‘ 190 
v9 ye se ” * via Oork, Killarney, Dublin 205 
Fourth (29 Days).—July ard, Servia, (7,000 tons), via Liverpool . ‘ , 190 
ee “ ” - ” via Uork, Killarney, Dubli 205 
Fifth (28 Days).—July 4th, Berlin, (5,401 tons), via Southampton. ° 190 
oe (35 Deys). i * oi : “ ° 205 


WITH ATTRACTIVE SIDE TRIPS OF 7 DAYS TO SWITZERLAND AND THE RAINE AT $70, ALSO 
21 DAYS TO SWITZERLAND, ITALY, AND THE RHINE, AT $170 ADDITIONAL, 


Including all necessary expenses. 


Tickets, te return, good for one year, 


RACH EXCURSION WILL BE ACCOMPANIED FROM NEW YORK by a gentleman (and Chape- | 
fon, in several cases), who will superintend the arrangement generally, and look after the passengers dur- | 


ing ocean voyage. On arriving in Europe, he will be met by one or more of H. Gaze & Sons’ experienced 
conductors, who will take charge of and manage all the details of the European trip. 





of HENRY GAZE & SONS. 


While the rate charged is low, every detail will be carried out upon the most liberal scale. The 
Atlantic steamers are of the finest; the hotels are first class; the railway travel will be second class, 
which is similar to the accomodations on American railroads, and is the most popular way of traveling 
abroad. Carriaze drives, where specified, are included in the chief cities and every expense practicable 


will be covered by the contractors. 


extras at the hotel, and the steward’s fees on the Atlantic steamer. 
All other fees, however, are included in the published rate. 


cannot be paid by other than the individual. 


The only exceptions made are laundry bills, private wine and other 


The last item, experience has shown, 


The steamship accommodations will be first-class throughout. 


HENKY GAZE & Sons are the expert tourists of 


Europe, having carried nearly a thousand teachers 


and other mid-summer excursionists on this same plan. 
MR. WINSHIP will see that teachers and their friends have the grandest excursion possible for the 


money. 
Send for particulars to 


It is a rare opportunity to see Europe for a very low price. 


A. E. WINSHIP; 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. | THE MAGAZINKS. trom theo REEDOM 

's Magazine for January b ete secon 

Title. an. Publisher. Price. | — Harper's agasine or anuary as some epe- f liar to wo anhood 

How to Study and Teach History. ‘ Hinsdale D Appleton & Oo, N Y . cial features, showing that this old and popular /| \\ \ oe “d 

Wagplagana free tambien”. "Guano alert aie Soto" *% | home magazine keep abreast of the timer inal Beyer 

mp-Fire Musings, . . ea Gray A D Randolph & Co, NY that relates to the progress of periodical literature. | lieves them; then it 

Manuel de la Litterature Francaise... . Rougemont Wm R Jenkins, N Y 1 25 3 : Da Manri cures them.’ Have a 

Child’s Handbook for Collecting Stories and Pictures Wm Beverley Harison, N ¥ A eerial story is begun by George Du Manrier, little tience, per- 

Rembrandt . . . . ° ° Copbe George H. Eliis, Boston 1 00] entitled ‘* Trilby,”’ after its principal female char- haps iP they're psa 

Ponies : . Wedmore Charles Serioners Sons. NY 15 8 /oter, Other epecial articles are: ‘* Kayot, and a as reatieeter 

yy Natural Histo 1 ) i EC 1 75| Chaldea in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’ by come slowly hav. 

> . . .B 1 75 aides l gz y 6 to 

Kost vg hea “ woe — “ ° — ; — Fonoltoss Pootae t qn ey war 2 00 W. St. Chad Coscawen; ‘‘ Captain Napoleon Bona- | _.j.]- |. go slow] : but go 

Novel Notes. ‘ ° Jerome Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 25 parte at Toulon,’ by Germain Bapst; ‘“* The < ‘ they will, if you'll 

eee S Reey. - oe Eee hag ad 1 ‘| Datch Ipflaence in New E gland,”’ by William — wag faithfully use the 
Goachit : i Coact , ; Tristee milan & Co, ] | oo! Elliot Griffis; ‘‘ From the Black Sea to the Per-| “Prescription,” and they'll go permanently. 

Tristram Macmillan & Co, NY 0 ; ’ 

ee — é E ian Gulf by C:ravan’’—IIL., From I+pahan to For every ‘‘female complaint” and de- 

ae ——— Kar h 4 Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘The Bread-| rangement, or in any “run-down” and ex- 

pe ered Crestion,”” i Junius a Browne. hausted condition of the female system, this 

‘ ’ ici i or. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. and ‘*‘Lhe West and East Eods of London,’’ by medicine is the only remedy so safe and cer 


THE AMERICAN Book Co. has isaued an at- 
tractive calendar for the school-room. The days 
are marked in clear black type, while the holidays 
are appropriately red letter days. Notable fea. 
tures on the reverse pages are the Almanac Cal- 
endar, the Rates for Postage, four edacational 
charts, and the necrology to date of the current de- 
cade. Moreover by this valuabie calendar the 
teacher is informed of the latest publications in 
textbooks adapted to all grades, and the best school 
supplies. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
Hire, and stop 


save Baggage Express and 
os the =e UNION HorTsEn, opposite Grand Cen- 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


— Place a guard on your lips, but in a pen 
holder place one of Esterbrook’s smooth writing 
pens. 

— Heaping coals of fire is well enough to talk ; 

But he that loves his neighbor, puts ashes on 
his walk, 


—''So,’’ said the sightseer, ‘that was put up 
by the mound builders?”’ 
“ Yes.’ 


‘* And it’s there yet!’’ 

** Wonderfal, isn’t it?’’ 

**T should say so. I tell you, they must have 
had a building inspector who amounted to some- 
thing in those days.’”’— Washington Star. 

—Now it is the electric organ for the church 
that is on the way. Perhaps the time is not far 
distant when it will be a common occarrence for 
the minister to electrify his congregation. — Lowell 
Courter. 


THE PuzzLE SOLVED. 


Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and bsfilad 
the medical profession more than nasal catarrh. 
While not immediately fatal, it is among the most 
nauseous and disgusting ills the flesh ia heir to, and 
the records show very few or no cases of radical 
care of chronic catarrh by any of the many modes 
of treatment until the introduction of Ely’s Cream 
Balm a few years ago. The success of this prep- 
aration has been most gratifying and surprisiog. 
No druggist is without it. 


—At the Fair—Talkative Lady Visitor (to Co- 
lumbian Gaard): ‘‘And what is that atrap that 
goes under your chin worn for?’’ Columbian 
Guard: ‘* This strap, madam, is given us by the 
management of the Fair, to rest our chins on 
when our jaws get tired out answering qaestione.”’ 
— Boston Transcript. 

— Little Girl; If I was a teacher 1’d make every- 
body behave. 

Aunty : How would you accomplish that ? 

Little Girl: Real easy. When girls were bad 
I'd tell them they didn’t look pretty, and when 
little boys were bad I’d make them sit with the lit- 
tle girls; and when big boys were bad I wonldn’t 





let them sit with the girls. — Wheeling Register. 





Richard Harding Davis. The number is strong in 
short stories. Besides Mr. O. Wister’s ‘‘ Balaam 
and Pedro’’ there is a second ‘‘ Vignette of Man- 
hattan,” by Brander Matthews, called A Midsum- 
mer Midnight”; a romance of the French Revo- 
lution, by William McLennan. entitled “‘ Monsieur 
Le Comte’’; a tale of San Francisco, by Geral- 
dine Bonner, called ‘‘A Royal Marriage’’; and a 
story of Nantucket, by Helen Campbell, under the 
title *‘ The Ending of Barstow’s Novel.’’ The 
poems include ‘*‘ My Golden-Haired Laddie,”’ by 
Margaret E Sangster, which gives the title to the 
frontispiece ; ‘A Thousand Years in Thy Sight,”’ 
by Annie Fields, and ‘‘ Butterflies,’ by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. The Editor’s Study and Editor's 
Drawer contains the usual amount and variety of 
comment and humorous anecdote, verse and illus- 
tration. Price, $4 00 a year: single copy, 35 cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


~- The January Century is a very entertaining 
and varied number. Itsimporiant features may be 
clegsified under art. The second papers on ‘‘ Old 
Datch Masters,’ by T. Cole, Frane Hans being 
the subject, with three cuts from original paint- 
ings. James Rassell Lowell, George Sand, and 
Andrew Lang are sketched by Profeasor Norton, 
Mme. Blane (T. H. Bentzon) and Brander Mat- 
thews, with portraits. ‘‘Greig oa Schumanp,’’ 
with portrait and Italian songs by Mies Alice C. 
Fletcher. On public questions it has an article on 


tain that it can be guaranteed, If it doesn’t 
benefit or cure, in the case of every tired or 
afflicted woman, she’ll have her money back. 
Chorea, St. Vitus’s Dance, Nervous and 
General Debility, Sleeplessness and kindred 
ailments promptly relieved and cured by it. 





A certain and lasting cure, for the worst 
Catarrh in the Head, is guaran by the 
makers of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 








‘* Military I[ostruction in Schools and Colleges,’’ 
by ex-President Harrison; The ‘‘ Gartield Conk. 
lin Controversy,’’ by ex-Senator Dawes; ‘’ The 
Silver Side of the Question,’’ by C. S. Thomas of 
Denver; and ‘‘ The New Abolition of the Spoils 
System. There is the second part of Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’; H.S. Edward’s 
comical story of ‘‘ Captain Jerry’’; ‘‘A No-Ac- 
count Creole,’’ by Kate Chopin, and ‘‘ Oat of Her 
Class,’ by Charles Belmont Davis; ‘‘ The Van- 
ishing Moose,’’ by Madison Grant. In biblical 
archaeology is a very scholarly and curi‘us paper on 
‘* The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,’’ with 
illustrations. In department of adventure is 
‘* Life in a Lighthouse,” giving a view of the life 
of the keepers in ‘‘ Minot’s Ledge Light.’’ The 
poetry of the number includes ‘‘ Imogen,”’ by T. 
B. Aldrich; ‘‘ The Maequerade of Time,’’ by 
Edith M. Thomas; ‘‘The Convict Women of 
Port Blair,’’? by Laura E. Richards (with an illus- 





tration by Pape), and other contributions by 











ErvsCeean Baer Fo, fearane 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price £0 cts. 











Our Great Offers to Teachers. 





PAGE’S THEORY. AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 





containing the old edition unchanged, but with THE 
ADDITION of a portrait and biography of David P. VO / . su Lé } 4.) ~ 
Page, full Outlines for Review, je wl calling atten- COM BI N A f 1O IN OFF a RS 
Kas oo peste that have taken place in management and No. 1 =. age’s Theory and Practice of T eaching. Cloth. ) B 1 50 
yon — fo ao pradhoner ote ( Journal of Education. Weekly, 5 months, 20 times. on ae? O. 
- it 7 - now advisable to defer the use of pen we o § Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Paper. Both f 125 
, Z » are P dave Pee q y } = : Ie 
ee ae * sts vn isc mp ( Journal of Education. Weekly, 5 months, 20 times. went 
taught by pictures the teacher makes upon the black- No. 3 { Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Cloth. ) 9 
board. In its main essentials the book is still the ( Journal of Education. Weekly, | year 50 times. Se 8° ” 
most useful as well as the most popular guide the 
young teacher can have, but he would sometimes be No 4. § Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. Paper. ras 
led astray in minor details if he followed it now as it ( Journal of Education. Weekly, | year, 50 times f an foe 82.7. 
was written a half-century ago. This edition will ¥ 
therefore be preferred by all. No. 5. $ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Cloth. ) : 
It is printed from large type, on good paper, and ' " ¢ American Teacher. Monthly, 44 pages, 10 times + ar ae 
substantially bound in cloth at $1.00, or heavy paper 
covers at 50 cents ; 400 pages. No. 6. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Paper. sd 
American Teacher. Monthly, 44 pages, 10 times. wom Dae? *- 








key We will send one copy Pacr’s THEORY AND PRACTICE 


oF TracuinG (Cloth) free to any present subscriber who will 
send us ove new subscriber to the Journal of Education ; or, two 


to the American Teacher. 


OLD SuBscRIBERS as well as NEW are entitled to the benefits of our Combination Offers. 


for several months, renew at once and get the book. 


Address 


If the book is to be sent by 


the named in 


( VYifers, 


binding. 


to prices 


for the cloth binding, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


connection 


mail 10 cerx¢s must be added 
the 
5 cents for the paper 


with Combination 


and 


If your subscription does not expire 
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Charles G. D. Roberts, Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
Robert Burns Wilson, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Wendell P. Garrison, Miona Smith, Henry J. 
Stokard, and Jolia Schayer. In the editorial de- 
partment are articles strongly supporting the new 
movement for the abolition of the spoils system, 
and advocating free art and a systematic policy for 
the protection and cultivation of the national for 
ests. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— The New England Magazine for January has 
for its frontispiece the portrait of Edwin Lassiter 
Bynner. Hon. H. A. Hill contributes a very vala- 
able article on ‘‘ Boston ard Liverpool Packet 


Lines, Sail and Steam.’’ There is a fine tribute 
to Mr. Bynner by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. who 
was assisted in the biographical portion of the arti- 
cle by Miss Bynner. This number of the New 
England is very strong in matter relating to Bos- 
ton antiquities. Mrs. Kate Gannett Well’s article 
on ** Old Bumstead Place,’’ which was the Home 
of her childhood, touches many chords of reminis- 
cence which will have value especially for the sur- 
vivors of Dr.Gannett’s and Horace Mann’s gener- 
ation. Mr. Wells writes charmingly, and her 
article is well illustrated. The Graf collection of 
Greek Portraits is treated by Dr. J. W. Fewkes. 
The reprodactions of more important portraits, 
which accompany the article are admirable. The 
pictures of the Castle of Grayére in Switzerland, 
which accompany Mr. W. D. McCrackan’s inter- 
esting little paper on Gruy?-e are ver an The 
‘* Swiss Referendam ,’’ by Nathan N. ithington 
is an admirable paper. Rev. Joseph H. Crooker 
writes upon Matthew Arnold, and a fice portrait 
of Arnold is given. The most fally illustrated 
article in the number it that of the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., by Mr. Clarence E. Blake. The 
section devoted to Dr. Uolland and to Samuel 
Bowles and the Springfield Repubiican being es- 
pecially entertaining and valuable. Shillaber’s 
autobiography is continued, and there is a good 
supply of poetry and stories. It is a pleasure to 
see another story by Dorothy Prescott, whose first 
story appeared in the New England. Warren F. 
Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Boston. Price, $3.00 
@ year. 


— St. Nicholas for January keeps the holiday 
spirit with ua on into the new year, by offering us 
remembrances of the happy season “just past, in the 
suggestive frontispicce ‘‘Christmas Bloom,’’ drawn 


by F. C. Martin, and by the really true Christmas 
story ‘‘ How the Secretary of the Treasury Oxce 
Played Santa Claus,’’ by Sarah L. Guerio. Rud- 
yard Kipling tells one of his probable impossib‘e 
stories; William T. Hornaday begins a series of 
Natural History papers; Frank R. Stockton con- 
tinues his deecriptions of representative cities, with a 
historical sketches of St. Augustine; Clifford How- 
ard pictures the daily routine of Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Tom Sawyer 
Abroad, Toinnette’s Phillip and the original pranks 
of the ‘‘ Brownies in Massachusetts,’’ are familiar 
serials which will be eagerly turned to. ‘' Stamp 
Collecting,’’ by Crawford Capen, and the poem 
** The Wise Little Woman who Opened the Pews,”’ 
by Hezekiah Batterworth, are some of the rich 
surprises of St. Nicholas. Christmas fon and 
frolic is not over until you have gone through the 
‘* Topsy-Turvey concert, and enjoyed the “' Jin- 
gles’’ and ‘‘ Letter-box.’’ Single copies. 25 ots. ; 
$3.00 per year. The Century Co., New York. 


— The January number of Romance. contaixrs 
two New Year stories, prepared expecially for this 
issue: an historical tale of the discovery of quin- 
ine, by Madame de Genlis; a thrilling story of the 


French Revolution, by Anatole France; an excit- 
ing sea story, by William Laird Clowes; and the 
usual complement of animal, adventure, love, and 
ghost stories. The magazine is always strong in 
humor, and the present issue contains no less than 
three distinctly humorous tales. Among the con- 
tributors, besides those already mentioned, are 
Eva Wilder McGla:son, James Payn. Alphonse 
Daudet, Cherles Lever, William Perry Brown, 
and Guy de Maupassant. Romance Publishing 
Company. $2.50 a year. 


— Babyhood for January has an article by Dr. 
C. H. May on ‘‘ Ese Troubles in Children,” in 
which he mentions various simple remedies for the 


minor eye affections of childhood. Dr. R. Lewis 
discusses authoritatively the subject of eur troubles. 
The benefits of ‘‘ Suburban Homes ”’ are the theme 
of an inteiesting article, and there is the usual 
medical advice in reply to questions concerning the 
promotion of the flow of milk, winter garments, 
constipation, points of diet, ete. $1.00 a year, 
Babyhood Pub. Co., New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Educational Review for January; terms $300 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & ©o. 
Overland Monthly for January; terms, $3.00 a 
year. San Francisco: Overland Pub. Co. 
Babyland for January; terms, 50 cents a year, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
The Treasury for January; terms, $250 a year. 
men Soe © », Treat. 
aby or January; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. to ° . 
The Catholic World for January; terms, $300 a 
reas. P tad Lt is 
é Forum for January; terms, $3.00a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Oo. $ , 
The Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $400 a 
year. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Annals of the American Academy for January; 
terms, $6.00 a year. Philadelphia. 











Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


a new yearly subscriptio 
NEW ENG, FUB OO, 8 SomersetSt., Donon” 





THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of * Ben Hur.” &e. 
Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscriptions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCA: 


TION one year. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED. 
NRW ENGLAND PUB. ©e., 
3 Bomerset St. Boston. 




















Teachers’ Agencies. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





WHAT are the prospects for the coming year, isa frequent question. Why that depends very much on how well 
your dinner has agreed with you. Some people are always hopeful, some are always doleful, and pros- 
pects are rated accordingly. Since Aug. 1. there have been much fewer changes than usual. People who had 
places have held on to them; young women who had meant to get married have kept on teaching school; where 
@ vacancy occurred. a dozen applicants have been ready to grasp at it, often men who in more prosperous times 
would not have thought of it. yet we have ARE THE good many places, even since Aug 1. And when busi- 
a good many applications, and have filled a ness becomes brisk again, as it is pretty sure to, an 
army of gp and doctors and civil engineers who are just now teaching because it is the only work they can 
get to do will begin to draw out and get back to their chosen work. We expect to fill a half more places in 1894 
than in 1893. for we look to see more vacancies and fewer candidates. As it js few salaries have been reduced, and 
hundreds have been advanced, even in hard times. Horace Mann boasted in 1849 that within three years salaries 
had advanced 331% per cent. That was fiftv years ago, and those tame increased salaries 9 
have since then advanced 850 per cent. Every day the good teacher has better...... PROSPECTS g 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 





Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN ~ ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and F re) R E i Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv devartment of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 22 Union Square, New York. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency S:s:s5:. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
ant es of school property. 





‘erences furnished. 


. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FurrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Educational Institutions. 


nt TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit for telegr’y 


all college or busines branches,from Greek and 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, 





laces; 880 sure 
- Granville, N.Y. 





Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory scbool of the highe 1 sg te 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates, 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
ear begins Sept. 25. 
ERITTE, & HAGAR,. 


Catalogues forwarded. Tenth 
TAYLOR, DE 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 
162 BoyLsTon St, 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Circulars, 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, } Managers. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX, 





Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools, 


Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c.; also, 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Helen M. Knowlton, 
Alice E. Macomber, 
M. Annette Frisbie, 
Mira P. Stone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 
Anna English, 





Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D. Williams, 
Carl von Rydingsvird, 
Charles A. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E. Pope, 


Joseph Frizzell, 8. F. Lamprell, 
James Geddes, Annie F. Libby, 
Charles P. Scott, A. G. Philips, 
Claud Fisher, Magaret Carlon, 
George G. Allen, and others. 











TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges 
» Open to both sexes. Address the BR 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and er culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 
G@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Stais NOBMAL one, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 


Str NOBMAL + 0g ey 
Scena Ladies only. r 


COLLEGES. 
and Schools, 
Registrar. 

















ohm address th 
e 
pal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
Qt4tE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
I. G. Gruepnoven, Principal. 








BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 





positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 


Good openings now for 
U N ION SC HOO L B U R EAU postage only; but depends on actual results. 


Teachers who can go on 
short notice. 
3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00. te" Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YoRK. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 


of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had litile or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers fo 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spring St.,; 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, — | Chicago, Ill, | Hartford, Conn. Loskngeles, Bai. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO 
One Feo Registers in Both Offices. er" SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
ways even tor bro:| [Qachers GO-Operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro- 
Manager. Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD 8T,, BOSTON, 




















gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, 





* Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


sitions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
ve HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 











EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Nor. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





Teachers 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 











THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. — 
Teachers seeking positions, - ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palags Hotel Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





HX EHROISES 


WASHINGTON’S 
«the Coc cna CT TIDAY, 


Price, 25 cents. 


* Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 

Day to most of the schools of the Jand. Without doubt you will observe the day by some ap- 

propriate exercise. Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities, 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, Paper. 


EXERCISES 


— ON — — FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Price 20 cents, 
Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 


Paper, 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Srt., Boston, 





END US ONE NEW ; 
SUBSCRIPTION ™™= Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir Malf-dollars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT ? 


Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, For Primary and 
Intermediate Schools. By CHarves H. May, M.D. Third Edition, Illus- 


trations printed in colors. 


In this work the author has endeavored to raise the general standard of health amongst 
children by definite instruction based upon the latest scientific investigations of the topics 
treated; expressing them in simple language easily understood, and accompanying them 
with copious illustrations, thus guiding pupils to apply the principles given according to 
the latest methods of inductive development. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Correspondence invited. NEW YORK. 


By Note — Not by Hote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the * NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TuFTs and H. E. Hout. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key note, and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON oe NEW YORK ‘ CHICAGO ny PHILADELPHIA 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER forthe LITTLE CITIZEN. "3ingein’ 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school, and their country, in a compact and interesting form 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE, ©» ™¥j! postpaid 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 


The ** Primer’”’ and the ‘‘ Manual of the Salute.’’ T**tigy,hy ma! 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New Vork City. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN.; HENRY OF NAVARRE and 
By David Murray, (No. XXXIX. in 
the Story of the Nations Series.) 


THE CHRISTIAN RECOV- 











eter College, Oxford. 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By 
J. L. Strachan Davidson, M.A., Fellow 
By Henry Edward Watts. (No. XL. of Balliol College. (No. X. in the, 
in the Story of the Nations Series.) Heroes of the Nations Series. ) | 
With Maps and Illustrations. Each 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; Half-leather, Gilt Top, $1.75. 


e*. NOTES ON NEW Books, a quarterly bulletin; Prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets; Heroes | 
and Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application | 


of Spain from the Moorish Conquest 
to the Fall of Granada (711-1492 A.D.) 


G. P. PUTNAMDS SONS, YNoORS BAS NSE) 0 stalthE oaton, 101 Health Mego 


THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. | 
By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow af Exe-| prEPARED FOR USE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS, 
(No, IX. in the! 
Heroes of the Nations Series. ) | 


ERY OF SPAIN. Being the Story CICERO, AND THE FALL! School Specialties. 


' Books for Teachers, 


Gates Calisthenic Training and Musical 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 





Teachers have the sdvantegs of antiag is our ’ : : $ : 50 ote, 
store all French and German Grammars an . ’ 
ers, by whomsoever published. Ogden’s odel Speeches for All Sshool 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 0 ons, : ‘ , : ; 50 ets. 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- ’ P 
ces, Catalogues on application. Ogden s Skeleton Essays; or Authorship 
in Oatline, : : : > = B0 ota, 


CARL SCHOEN HOF, 
, H. Castor Jo , successors. tak? . . : ‘ 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only Dick's Festival Reciter, : : : 30 ote, 
» authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co.'s and Hachette} How to Write a Composition, : : 380 ote. 

& Co.'s (London branch) publications, rae 4 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to Dick’s Little Speeches for Little Speakers, 15 ots. 
How to Condact a Debate, : : 50 ote. 


23 school St., Boston. 
The above books sent by matl, postp2rid, on receipt 
Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, jars orice tete'puostaters. Send ro cme 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co. Wo. R. 

JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co.,JHEATH & [™] 46 Ann St... New Werk 
Co,ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languagés. 


from tle European book centres. =°"*| MARCH 'S SCHOOL-ROOM STENCILS 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. as 
NEW DESIGNS FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
Arbor Day, etc. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Portrait of Washirgton. 
Washington on Horse. 
Washington's Tomb. 
Washington’s Monument. 


Decoration Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 
Soldier’s Monument, Badge of G. A, R. 
Honor the Flag. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 

Sold only in sets — 26 cents. 
California Giant. Washington Elm. 
Charter Oak. God Bless our Trees. 











CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self study or for Use in Schools. 


THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at 
the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
SPANI®BH IN TWENTY LESSONS Iutroduction from H. 
H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 11th edition. Cloth, $1.60. 
“INGLES EN VBINTE LECCIONES.” Prologue by Don 
Fmillo Castelar. 4th edition, Uloth, $2.00. 
“ FRANCES EN VEINTE LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Kdition in Spanieh and English. 75 cte.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO, 4th edition. Spanish and English, 50 cte. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated, 40 cta 
DkSU*S DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’din English, 35c. 
MERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOSB PARA CARMA®, 13th edition. 40 cta. 
Send for catalogue of the “ Cortina Library.” 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Profetsors, and Colleges. 
Largest stock choice Spanish books inthe United States. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


Foreigner’s Manual. 


| Part I. ° ° ° » 26 cts. 
Complete, Introduction Price, 76 cts. 








Get our Complete Catalogue — over 600 designs. 


'MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
48 Kast Mulberry St., Lebanon, Oblo 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 
** The Reader could not he improved.”’—J/nter Ocean 
** Excels all others’’’— Boston Herald. 
** This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal of Education. 
A. M. THAYER & Co., 
148 Bigh Street, Boston. 


TO TEACH ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
English only being used. 


Ww. B. HARRISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., 
New Work. 


WAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
PT BLIGH ——— 


-— B 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLABRD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

















Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CompLetep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, > 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN EB. HOWELL. 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


9UST PUBLISHED: aera i 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F, WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper: 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WittIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper: price, 25 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 SomERSET St., Boston. 


Chalk Marks Primary School Teachers 
FOR THE Blackboard, Will find the right kind of 


Motion Songs of great service. 
CHE Y 
Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. a, Sees 


AND 
NATIONAL KENDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Lovisk POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs. many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks. 


Price, e ‘ ° 














A series of nearly 300 drawings, op cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner. 
May be used for object lessor »umooers, lauguage 
and busy work, or as draw wg cé «ds. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C»., 


50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. (5 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. e Ou 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
r. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course 








Se ting | Mental and 

| 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining 8} Written. . 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 7 e 


Brooks’s jay peted A and qapnometey. | 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. | 
‘Step higher. Climb. Don't 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
FPREEHAND DRAWING. | smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw- COntented. Try fora higher 


Books by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 
ing — t arias. Desowm of Fine Arts, Boston 
*' Freehan rawiog, Light and Shade Df ‘ 

ae Perspective.” Illustrated by 34 grade. Take an examination. 


‘* Drawing in the Public Schools,” A +) | —_— - 
ual for Teachers. 75 cts ° —_ | Begin now to day. 
Sent by mail on roosts ot price, or both for $2.00. | 
A. K. CROSS, Normal Art School, Boston. 





Craig’s Question and Answer 
Sean nee Book will insure your passing 
| any examination in any of the 

NARRATIVE HISTORY OF | common school branches. 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER, ve" 159.000 copies sota 


By WILLIAM DANA Orcurr, | When first published 
lilustrated with 32 full-page halt tones and several the price was $2.25. 
text-cuts. Octavo, pp. 497. Bound in handsome The publishers’ price 


maroon cloth, $4.00; in white vellum eloth. with ; 
|Is now $1.64, postpaid. 





gilt top, $5.00. 
In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the | 


lle school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record of the town, as here pre- 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also } 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at- | 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One | 
half of the edition has been disposed of by subscrip- 
tion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the 
market. 

Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & BON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 





| 
| 
| 





TWO che TO TELE, SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
urn 
year’s subscription ise. a ce 





358 " L 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


NK. PUBLISHING OO.. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston 


first special town government and the first free pub. 


For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
kes for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 


By HimaM Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
in was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
jenny KO quar aa —— ement, and discipline, 

0 . 
ence as a teacher. ng, v and successful exper 


NEWENGLAND PUB CO., 3 Somerset &t., Boston. 








Minerais, 
Rocks, 
Fossils, 


soos, WANS Nattral Science Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Geological 


Relief Maps, Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 





Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. oomenands 

















<a. 











